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The City of Spokane 


By L. G. 


N childhood, before we _ had 

learned that the earth is round 

and that it is a physical impossi- 
bility to go to the end of the rain- 
bow even if the mythical pot of gold 
were there to reward our toil, we 
thought of the world beyond the 
horizon—away off somewhere as 
the jumping-off place—where our 
young imaginations halted with de- 
licious shudderings of what would 
happen were we to find ourselves 
suddenly transported to the brink of 
‘earth and sky. 

From staid old New England, the 
‘cradle of American liberty, to 
Washington, the Evergreen State, is 
a far cry even in this day of rapid 
transit, and we fear that the boys of 


MONROE 


3oston Common are not alone in 
supposing that the noble red man 
still roams untrammeled over the 
great Northwest wilderness. 

To say that the first visit of an 
Eastern man to the Pacific slope is 
a revelation to him, both as to the 
sociological conditions and wonder- 
ful industrial possibilities of the 
country, but voices an oft repeated 
fact. It will be the aim of the writer 
to give a brief but comprehensive 
description of that portion of the 
Pacific Northwest known as the 
great Columbia River basin, which 
includes Eastern Washington and 
the Western portion of Northern 
Idaho. .The topography of this great 
agricultural, horticultural and stock- 
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raising region is rolling, with wide 
stretches of plateau, or compara- 
tively level prairies. This basin is 
almost entirely surrounded by 
mountain chains or high ranges of 
hills. It lies just North of the 
Lewis and Clark trail. This region 
is popularly known here as the In- 
land Empire, a region, where, less 
than a quarter of a century ago, 
“rolled the Oregon and heard no 
sound save its own dashings.” 
This couplet by Bryant was won- 
derfully descriptive of the country 
prior to the advent of civilization 
and is yet of the unsettled portions. 
There were but few varieties of 
birds or other animal life and even 
the few native birds and animals are 
of the silent kind. Save for the 


chirping of the gopher and chip- 
munk, the shrill whistle of the pine 
squirrel or cry of the nighthawk, no 
sound was heard in all the long 


summers, while the winters were 
one unbroken silence save for an oc- 
casional yelp or howl of the coyote. 
Even the whip-poor-will, whose 
sweet but mournful call comes 
dropping out of the hush of a sum- 
mer evening in New England, is 
voiceless here although numerous. 
But with the coming of the settler 
the establishment of homes and cul- 
tivation of the soil, song-birds of 
many kinds have found their way to 
this region to nest among the or- 
chards which now dot the country 
on all sides. 

A study of the geology of the 
country has shown that in the early 
formation of the earth’s crust, this 
great basin, covering a territory 
almost as large as the New England 
states combined, was a vast lake 
surrounded by eruptive volcanoes. 
The Columbia river by erosion 
through the ages, aided perhaps by 
a cataclysm of nature, cut its way 


through the Cascade Mountains, 
thus draining the waters of the lake 
into the sea. That this region was 
covered by water during the car. 
boniferous age is evidenced from the 
fact that no coal is found except on 
the higher elevations along the east 
slope of the Cascades and in the 
northern portion. Another evidence 
of the conditions described is found 
in the soil which has made this re- 
gion famous for its productiveness, 
This soil is a volcanic ash which in 
the form found to-day could have 
been preserved in no way ex 
cept under water. Following the 
voleanic age and the emptying of 
the lake into the sea came the glacial 
period. The frozen rivers of the 
North moved down over the lake 
bed from the Northeast to the 
Southwest, leaving gigantic chan- 
nels in the surface of the earth 
These deep channels are known as 
coulees and are a marked feature of 
the country. The Grand Coulee, 
situated one hundred miles west of 
Spokane in the heart of the great 
farming section known as “The Big 
Bend,” extends across a gently roll- 
ing prairie for over two hundred 
miles. When first seen, its effect 
on the beholder is most startling. 
The chasm is from one to five miles 
wide and from one thousand to two 
thousand feet deep with almost per- 
pendicular sides. A small pebble 
thrown out over the chasm curves 
and disappears apparently under the 
thrower’s feet. 

Scattered over the country from 
east to west and as far south as the 
Snake river are the remains of ter 
minal moraines. A remarkable e& 
ample of the titanic forces of nature 
which broke up great rock masses 
and moved them many miles t 
throw them into a heap, eati 
boulder rounded and polished, i 
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found in the valley of the Spokane 
river within the confines of the 
present corporate limits of the beau- 
tiful city of Spokane. 

Where this volcanic ash soil has. 
remained undisturbed through the 
ages, its capacity to produce all 
kinds of vegetables, fruit and farm 
products, under conditions as re- 
gards moisture that would be im- 
possible in less favored sections, is. 
marvelous. Consequently on the 
hill tops and over the surface of the 
gently rolling plateaus is found the 
best soil—a soil whose fertility is 
apparently inexhaustible, and in 
which all kinds of farm products. 
can be grown without irrigation and 
with a never failing crop. In the 
river valleys and along the couulces 
the original volcanic ash soil which 
formed the lake bed has since been 
mixed with sand and gravel, thus 
forming a mixture which, while pro- 
ductive, requires irrigation to bring 
about the best results. In other 
words, this country is almost wholly 
devoid of the rich alluvial soil 
known as bottom land throughout 
the Eastern states. 

Irrigation is an important factor 
in the industrial development of the 
country. In the Spokane, W enat- 
chee, Yakima, Columbia and Snake 
river valleys, thousands of acres 
have been brought under this in- 
tensified method of soil production, 
and are to-day yielding millions of 
dollars annually where but a few 
years ago sage brush, wild flowers 
and a few native grasses was the 
only vegetation. The reclamatiom 
service of the National government 
now has under consideration several 
irrigation projects which when com- 
pleted will add nearly two million 
acres to the vast agricultural and 
horticultural domain of Eastern 
Washington. These irrigated lands 
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kane will be sold to settlers 
the only at actual cost to the 
pea u- covernment, and ten 
vears will be given in 
has. which to pay for the land 
the without interest charges. 
> all The Columbia _ river 
farm basin is about sixty thou- 
; Te sand square miles in area, 
im- or nearly as large as the 
1S, is: New England States 
tae combined, and has a rap- 
f the idly increasing popula- 
| the tion, now numbering a 
ty is little over a half million. 
1 in Agriculture is the leading 
lucts. industry. Actual yields 
1 and per acre as shown by gov- 
| the ernment statistics are 
ulees greater in this section 
hich than in any other section 
beem of equal acreage in the 
thus United States. Of all 
pro- products, wheat is king. 
bring It is estimated that one- 
other sixth of the bread supply 
holly of the United States 
soil might be grown here. 
shout Farm products from this 
favored land yield an in- 
come of $75,000,000 an- 
nually. When settled on 
the same relative ratio of 
population to area as pre- 
vails in the Eastern 
states, the yearly income 
from the farm will reach 
the enormous sum of 
$225,000,000; in other 
= the words, the country is 
ation re “ producing 
ment ; iree times its present 
yield. 
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veraP ' 
com- Government _ statistics 
illion show that the average 
and yield per acre for the 
stern past ten years, ’94-’04, 
lands of wheat was 21.06 
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bushels; oats, 39.58; barley, 35.90; 
potatoes, 124 bushels. Individual 
yields run as high as 69 bushels of 
wheat; 125 bushels of oats; 80 
bushels of barley and 300 bushels 
of potatoes, all without irrigation 
or fertilization. Government crop 
reports show that farm lands here 
also yield a_ larger per 
acre than any other section of the 
United States. For example the 


income 


‘can be successfully grown here. 


Over four million fruit trees were 
planted in 1904. The total pro- 
duction of fruit and vegetables in 
the Spokane country last year 
amounted to 9,632 carloads for 
which the growers received approxi- 
mately $2,500,000. 

To the North, East and Southeast 
of Spokane is the greatest area of 
standing pine timber now extant 
in the United States. The lumber 








LOWER FALLS, ELECTRIC POWER PLANT, AND CANTILEVER BRIDGE 


following table of comparisons is 
given :— 
Iowa N.Dak. Neb Minn 
$847 $9 0% 
7 97 6 
8 78 
5 25 
7 53 
41 60 


Wash. 
$14 04 
18 20 
18 95 
15 12 
30 78 
§2 5° 


7 78 

6 75 

5 48 

40 32 

The production of fruit is a con- 
stantly increasing source of wealth. 
All kinds of fruit except the citrus 
fruits are grown with unexcelled 
quality and excellence of flavor. 
The fruit yield is prolific and a 
never failing crop. Every variety of 
fruit known to the temperate zone 


industry is therefore assuming very 
large proportions from an industrial 
point of view. The lumber output 
for the Spokane country in 1904, 
amounted to 229,389,545 feet, of 
which twelve thousand carloads were 
shipped to Eastern markets. The 
annual pay roll of the lumber in- 
dustry amounts to about $9,000,000. 
To the North of Spokane are exten- 
sive deposits of granite and marble, 
which for quality and variety of 
coloring are the peer of any in the 
world. 
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‘The city of Spokane, with a popu- 
lation of 73,852, which increased a 
little over 8,000 in 1904, is the gate- 


. 
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way to and the distributing and com- - | 


mercial center of all this vast and 
rich territory. Spokane is now the 
second city of the state in population 
and commercial importance. It is 
the greatest railroad center west of 
St. Paul and the Missouri river, and 
has the greatest water power in the 
West. The Spokane river, flowing 
through the heart of the city, de- 
scends in a series of cascades a dis- 
tance of 132 feet within a quarter of 
a mile. The minimum capacity of 
the falls is thirty-three thousand 
horse-power, of which fifteen thou- 
sand is developed. This power in 
the form of electrical energy lights 
the city, turns the mills and fac- 
tories, operate seventy-four miles of 
street railway and forty-five miles of 
suburban road, and is furnished 
manufacturers on the Niagara scale. 

Electric power, generated by the 
falls, is transmitted to the famous 
Coeur D’Alene silver-lead mines of 
Northern Idaho, a distance of over 
one hundred miles. These mines 
produce a fifth of the annual lead 
output of the world, and can be 
easily reached via rail or via rail and 
steamboat from Spokane. 

The mining industry has been an 
important factor in the development 
of the Spokane country. The rich 
mineral resources of this region first 
attracted immigration, Aside from 
the Coeur d’Alenes to the East, there 
ate rich mineral belts to the South, 
West and North of the city. Spokane 
capital in the hands of men who do 
things has given to British Colum- 
bia her richest mines. The Granby 
mines at Phoenix, B. C., which prob- 
ably have the largest known deposit 
of copper ore on the Continent, were 
given to the world by Jay P. Graves 
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SPOKANE CANAL COMPANY’S IRRIGATION DITCH 


of Spokane. The mines tributary to 
Spokane yield an annual revenue of 
nearly $25,000,000. This ever in- 
creasing source of wealth is not 
affected by financial panics or busi- 
ness depressions. 

The first settlement was made in 
the summer of 1872. In 1876 the 
first grist and saw mill was erected, 
utilizing power from the falls. The 
first bank and first newspaper were 
established in 1879. The Northern 
Pacific railway entered the village 
from the west in 1881 and in that 
year the town was incorporated with 
a population of about five hundred. 
Hon. Robert W. Forrest, a native of 
Pennsylvania, was the first mayor. 
In this year a second flour mill and 
a second newspaper were estab- 
lished. Spokane was described by 
a railroad official who came into the 
town on the first train as “A stupid 
little village of about five hundred 
people. Even its most enthusiastic 
citizens thought it would never 
amount to much.” It was made the 
permanent county seat in 1882. In 
1883 the first disastrous fire occurred. 
and again in the summer of 1880, 
fire wiped out the entire business 
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portion of the town. Thirty blocks 


were included in the burned section. 
That the usual standards of growth 
as recognized in the East cannot be 
applied in measuring the rapid in- 


crease of population of Western 
cities is apparent when it is ¢con- 
sidered that Spokane from a popu- 
lation of less than five hundred souls 
in 1881 attained to a population of 
19,222 (Federal census) in 1890 or 
less than a decade. 

The same spirit of enterprise and 
high moral courage prevailed here 
when the city lay in ashes as was 
manifested by the people of Bostom 
after the great conflagration in 1871. 
Work was immediately begun to 
build the city anew. The city coun- 
cil voted to extend the fire limits and 
to. rigidly enforce the ordinance 
prohibiting the erection of woodem 
structures within the limits s 
fixed. As a result Spokane is to-day 
the best built city in the West. 
Riverside Avenue, the principal 
business street, is pronounced by all 
to be the finest thoroughfare in the 
Pacific Northwest and equal to the 
best streets of Eastern cities of twice 
Spokane’s population. Much of the 
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capital required to replace the old 
wooden buildings with substantial 
five-story brick and granite blocks 
had to be borrowed. Nearly all of 
this money came from the East, and 
as a result considerable Boston capi- 
tal was interested. Charles Francis 
Adams of Boston is to-day one of 
the largest owners of Spokane 
suburban property. The faith of 
Spokane’s citizens in the future of 
the city’s growth and commercial 
prosperity was again severely tried 
by the financial panic which swept 
over the entire country in 1893. The 
men who had borrowed so exten- 
sively to build the modern city were 
unable to meet their obligations 
when pressed by their eastern cred- 
itors, consequently every banking 
institution in the city except two 
went down in the crisis, and the end 
of the year found wide-spread ruin, 
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and a score or more of the leading 
business men bankrupt. To add to 
the disaster, the great building activ- 
ity immediately following the fire 
had started a boom in real estate. 
It is needless to say that the real 
estate boom originated in America 
and is a product of the West. The 
Spokane boom was no exception to 
the rule. Values climbed as rapidly 
as quotations on a cornered wheat 
market. Everybody caught the 
speculative fever. Town lots and 
whole additions changed hands so 
rapidly that it became impossible 
to record the deeds of transfer. 
Streets were cut through the prime- 
val forests of pine, several miles to 
the North and South of the city, and 
lots staked off which stand to-day 
miles from any habitation, a monu- 
ment to frenzied finance and folly of 
the times. The way “fortunes were 
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made and lost in a day” is exempli- 
fied by the experience of Francis 
H. Cook, a pioneer newspaper man 
of the state. Mr. Cook came to 
Spokane in the early 80’s. After 
disposing of his newspaper plant, he 
invested in a tract of land situated 
on the south bluff overlooking the 
city to the north. He constructed 
the first steam motor line built in 
the city for the purpose of booming 
his real estate holdings. Just prior 
to the collapse in 1893, he was nego- 
tiating for the sale of his prop- 
erty, now known as Manito Park, 
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that real estate equal to two-thirds 
of the city’s total Valuation passed 
into the hands of foreign mortgage 
companies as a result of the financial 
panic. To-day, not to exceed five 
per cent. of the total real estate of 
the city is held by non-resident 
owners, thus showing a subsequent 
era of prosperity truly remarkable. 
Perhaps no city of the Union has a 
larger per cent. of its realty in pos- 
session of its own citizens than has 
Spokane. 

As a further evidence of the po- 
tentialities of this great new country 
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for $1,000,000 to a Chicago syndi- 


cate. The syndicate had offered 
$600,000 cash and the balance in 
four years at six per cent. interest. 
Mr. Cook was holding out for eight 
per cent. when the crash came. 
He is to-day living on a six hundred 
acre ranch nine miles north of the 
city, which was all that he was able 
to save from the wreck. 

The total assessed valuation of 
taxable property in the county in 
1892 was $38,000,000. Two years 
later this valuation had decreased 
over fifty per cent. It is estimated 


and the opportunities for success to 
be found here, nearly every man who 
went broke in 1893, but who stuck 
by the town, has recouped his fallen 
fortunes, and is to-day richer than 
before, or on the topmost wave of 
that “tide, which, taken at its flood, 
leads on to fortune.” 

The severe lesson learned in the 
boom days of inflated values has 
been salutary and lasting. Real 
estate values here to-day are lower 
than in other cities of the West, not 
excepting those of half the popula- 
tion. The total assessed valuation 
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of taxable property will this year 
for the first time exceed the hizh 
water mark of 1892, so that with a 
population almost four times that of 
1890, values are now on a conserva- 
tive business basis. 

The location of Spokane is pic- 
turesque. The broad streets of the 
business portion are near the river 
and near the water power. The 
high ground is the residential sec- 
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City Hall, County Court House, 
new Carnegie Library building, 
Spokane Club building, Club and 
Lodge building of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, 
Spokesman-Review, Empire State, 
and Spokane Amateur Athletic 
Club buildings, Auditorium build- 
ing, Masonic Temple, Protestant 
Episcopal and Roman Catholic 
Cathedrals, the Westminster Con- 
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tion, and the views from the hills 
are most beautiful. The city is also 
provided with several public parks. 
The water and drainage systems are 
excellent, making the city clean and 
healthful. The annual death rate is 
10.5 to the one thousand population. 
Some of the principal buildings are: 
Gonzaga College, High School, 


gregational and other churches, and 
the schools. There are twenty-two 
public school buildings, constructed 
of brick and stone, which are well 
equipped and will compare favor- 
ably with the schools of New Eng- 
land. The High School building is 
one of the handsomest structures of 
the kind in the West and cost 
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$175,000. The twenty-two school 
buildings cost $1,250,000. It cost 
$410,099.55 to maintain the public 
schools of Spokane for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1905; two 


hundred and sixty teachers were’ 


employed whose average monthly 
salary was $108.72 for men 
and $75.81 for women. There are 
several private educational institu- 
tions, among which may be noted 
‘Gonzaga College, the Hous:on and 
Lyon boarding schools for boys, 
Brunot Hall, Academy of the Holy 
Names, and two business colleges. 

There are ten banks, of which 
four are national banks, which have 
a combined capital of $750,000.00 
besides several loan and trust com- 
panies. The bank deposits are 
$13,500,000; bank clearances for 
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1904 were $124,168,971, or a gain of 
27 per cent. over 1903; clearings 


for the first six months of 1905 
amounted to $72,431,641. The value 
of the city property in 1900 was 
$19,500,000; in 1903, $23,238,616; in 
1904, $25,106,099; in 1905, $27,211,- 
589; and the bonded debt in 1900 
was $1,230,000. The city owns its 
own water works, from which an 
annual revenue of $203,000 is de- 
rived. The tax rate is thirty-seven 
mills on a low valuation, ranging 
from 25 to 60 per cent. of the actual 
market value of real estate. 

The city is especially noted for its 
fine residences and paved streets, 
and it is known throughout the Pa- 
cific Northwest as “The Home of 
the Mining Kings.” Fort Wright, 
a United States military post, is !o- 
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cated on a tract of land one thou- 


sand and twenty-two acres, which 
the city gave to the government in 
1894-95, on condition that a large 
military post should be established 


and maintained here. Here is also 
located government headquarters of 
the postal inspection service, known 
as the Spokane division, which in- 
cludes the states of Montana, Idaho, 
Oregon, Washington, and the Ter- 
titory of Alaska, which comprise 
the largest territorial division in the 
United States. 

There are nine short-line railroads, 
steam and electric, which connect 
Spokane with the surrounding terri- 
tory, comprising Eastern Washing- 
ton, Northern Idaho, Western 
Montana and Southeastern British 
Columbia. A new electric line 
ninety-five miles long to connect 
Spokane with the heart of the great 
wheat-growing section—“The Pa- 
louse country”—is now being con- 
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structed. An electric line from 
Spokane to Medical Lake, sixteen 
miles, has just been completed by 
the Washington Water Power Com- 
pany. Another electric road to con- 
nect the agricultural district known 
as the Big Ben Country is projected 
and is now being financed. 

D. C. Corbin, a brother of the late 
Austin Corbin of New York, and one 
of Spokane’s fourteen millionaires, 
is building a railroad from Spokane 
to connect with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway at Yahk, British Columbia, 
on the Crow’s Nest branch, one hun- 
dred and forty-five miles, thus giving 
to Spokane her fourth trans-conti- 
nental railway. This road will be 
completed and in operation by 1906. 
The new line is known as the 
Spokane-International Railway and 
will be the third railroad given to 
Spokane by Mr. Corbin, who is also 
engaged in the manufacture of beet 
sugar at Spokane. 
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‘No other section of the continent 
has a finer summer climate. The 
nearby mountain lakes and rivers 
teem with trout and are unsurpassed 
for beautiful scenery. Big game 
abounds in the forests and foothills, 
easily reached from Spokane. These 
attractions make Spokane and vicin- 
ity an ideal place in which to cnjoy 
a summer vacation. Whether seek- 
ing rest, health or recreation the 
tourist will not be disappointed by 
a visit to the Spokane country. R. 
E. Strahorn, formerly of Boston, 
after spending four summers in 
Spokane decided to locate here per- 
manently. He has erected a $30,000 
residence and is now engaged in 
promoting electric power projects 
backed by New England capital. 

Among the interesting features of 
the country from the tourist stand- 
point are Pend d’Oreille and Coeur 
d’Alene lakes in Northern Idaho, 
Chelan Lake in the Cascades, Medi- 
cal and Granite Lakes, Mount Carle- 
ton and Moran Mountain in the 
Spokane Valley, Gardner Cave on 
the Pend d’Oreille river, Steptoe 
Butte in the Palouse section, and 
the Grand Coulee of the Big Bend. 
Mount Carleton is a little over six 
thousand feet above sea level and 
situated seventy-five miles North- 
east of Spokane. The apex of the 
mountain is shaped like an egg and 
differs from most other mountain 
peaks of like elevation in that it 
stands alone, thus affording a mag- 
nificent panoramic view of the coun- 
try in all directions. As a site for 
the location of an astronomical ob- 
servatory its advantages cannot be 
equalled in this latitude. 

A trip up Coeur d’Alene Lake and 
St. Joe river will afford the tourist 
and sight-seer a scenic panorama un- 
surpassed on this continent. Medi- 
cal Lake is one of the wonders of 
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the world. To bathe in the waters 
of this lake is like rolling in velvet, 
Soap is not necessary to cleanliness 
by the use of Medical Lake water, 
Salts extracted from the water are 
used for various medicinal purposes 
and are regarded of especial value 
in the treatment of rheumatism. 
Indians, even down to the present 
day, resort to the lake for its heal- 
ing properties, and relate legends 
old as the race of the wonderful 
cures effected. Fish cannot live in 
the water, but the lake teems with 
a most wonderful creature, resem- 
bling both a fish and a frog, known 
to science as the Axolotl. The 
head of the Axolotl is a reproduction 
of the common catfish indigenous to 
the waters of the lakes and rivers of 
the Eastern states and middle West. 
Instead of pectoral fins, the Axolotl 
is provided with a pair of legs simi- 
lar to the forelegs of a frog, and like 


the frog, can exist for a considerable 


period out of water. The water is 
relished by live stock, but is any- 
thing but ambrosial to the taste, 
The lake is without a visible outlet 
and is fed by subterranean springs. 
There are numerous springs of deli- 
cious water flowing into the lake 
and another peculiarity is that wells 
sunk within a few feet of the shores 
of the lake yield clear sparkling 
water, having no characteristics of 
the lake water. Another remarkable 
feature of the lake is that the water 
has been steadily rising for the past 
seyenteen years, There is an Indian 
legend to the effect that the water 
will continue to rise for a period of 
four hundred moons or thirty years 
and will then gradually recede. A 
sanatorium and hotel erected here 
would make the place one of the 
finest resorts in the West. The lake 
is located sixteen miles west of 
Spokane and is reached by the 
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AT THE HEAD OF NAVIGATION ON THE ST. JOERIVER, IDAHO—STEAMEK COLFAX, “RED COLLAR LINE” 


Northern Pacific Railway and elec- 


tric car line. Silver Lake, within a 
mile of Medical Lake, affords fine 
fishing. 

Lake Chelan, sixty-five miles 
long, running far back into the 
Eastern slope of the Cascades, is 
Nature’s scenic paradise for the 
tourist. From Stehekin, the head 
of navigation, a climb of a few hours 
lands the tourist in the heart of the 
Cascades, where glaciers and snow- 
capped peaks stretch away for hun- 
dreds of miles to the South, West 
and North, like the frozen billows 
of an angry sea. Tourists who have 
visited the Chelan country say that 
the scenery surpasses anything to 
be found in the world-famous Alps 
of Switzerland. 
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Moran Mountain, six miles south- 
east of Spokane, and to be reached 
shortly by electric car line, is about 
four thousand feet above sea level 
and affords a glimpse of an immense 
expanse of farming country. The 
summit of the mountain is a natural 
park with springs of sparkling ice- 
cool water. The wonderful clear- 
ness of the atmosphere at the sum- 
mit has the remarkable property of 
magnifying objects at a distance, so 
that the naked eye beholds the vast 
panorama as through a telescope. 
Steptoe Butte, the cone of an ex- 
tinct volcano, situated in the heart 
of the famous agricultural district 
known as:“The Palouse,” fifty miles 
to the south, appears to be but a 
few miles away. 
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Gardner Cave, greater than the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, and 
but partially explored, is reached 
via the Great Northern Railway and 
steamer ride down the beautiful 
Pend (Oreille river to Box Canyon, 
the foot of navigation, and thence 
by horseback. It is situated in the 
heart of the big game district and 
requires a guide. 

Spokane enjoys a delightful cli- 
mate. The transition from cold of 
winter to warmth of summer, or 
vice versa, occurs gradually by com- 
paratively small changes of mean 
daily temperature from day to day. 
Sudden violent changes of tempera- 
ture seldom occur here. There have 
been but two days of zero weather 
at Spokane in the past three years. 
The low relative humidity of East- 


ern Washington during the warm 
portions of the year accounts for the 
freedom from heat prostration or 
sunstroke, for which Spokane and 
the surrounding country are noted. 

This place has remarkable free- 
dom from violent winds, due, in a 
great measure to the topography of 
the surrounding country. Torna- 
does are unknown except in name. 
Thunder storms are rare and sel- 
dom, if ever, of the violent kind ex- 
perienced in the Eastern states. 
The nights are always cool even in 
the warmest weather. Another feat- 
ure of extreme warm weather is the 
cool refreshing breeze always expe- 
rienced in the shade. The annual 
precipitation is about nineteen 
inches at Spokane, or a little over a 
third of the lowest precipitation re- 
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corded west of the Cascade moun- 
tains. The principal factors giving 
Spokane such a remarkably delight- 
ful climate as compared with other 
sections of the United States are 
the elevation above sea level (about 
two thousand feet); the prevailing 
southwest winds which blow from 
the equatorial currents of the Pacific 
ocean; and to the high mountain 
ranges which shut in the country on 
the East, North and West. The 
mean average temperatures at Spo- 
kane for the past twenty-four years 
for each month of the year as re- 
corded by the local office of the 
United States Weather Bureau, are 
as follows: January, 26 degrees; 
February, 30 degrees; March, 40 de- 
grees; April, 48 degrees; May, 56 
degrees; June, 62 degrees; July, 69 
degrees; August, 68 degrees; Sep- 
tember, 58 degrees; October, 48 
degrees; November, 37 degrees; 
December, 32 degrees. 

It will thus be seen that Spokane 
has mild winters and cool summers. 


“Not once since the opening of the 
United States Weather Bureau 
office (over twenty-four years ago) 
in this place, has there been an in 
stance of loss of life or property at 
Spokane, caused by extreme mete: 
orological conditions, such as occuf 
annually in other parts of the United 
States,” says Observer Charles 
Stewart of the United States 
Weather Bureau. 

Rev. Jonathan Edwards, a state 
historian, in speaking of Spokane 
says: “Spokane is the Eastern gate 
way to the vast Northwest, the 
largest city from the Mississippi 
River to Puget Sound. It is a city 
most happily and commandingl 
situated in the center of a territory 
with no prospect of a rival that cat 
obtain a like foothold. Thus far a 
attempts at prophecy have provel 
the authors deficient in the neces 
sary gifts. Great cities are often lr 
cated beside great waters. It 3 
evident that the hand of destiny ” 
Providence marked the _ regio 
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around the falls as a populous city. 
No wonder that the groves around 
the falls were the camping grounds 
of the aboriginal Spokanes for ages 
unknown, for a more delightful spot 
would be difficult to find when in its 
natural state. A more advanta- 
geous site for a great city, one may 
travel long to find.” 

Doctor Hines, another state his- 
torian, says: “Beautiful for situa- 
tion, the joy of the whole earth, is 
this Spokane. The city is located 
in the very heart of the most perfect 
scenic poem. Form and color and 
motion have their most perfect 
blending. Woodlands, lawns and 
waters mingle green softness, grav 
soberness and silver brightness in 
one long and broad picture such as 
no hand but that of the Infinite 
Artist could ever touch. Just where 
the Spokane river, which has come 
wandering down through the plains 
from the northeast for many miles, 
breaks into laughing ripples, then 
speeds away through the various 
channels for a half-mile race of 
flashing and jeweled beauty, and 


then leaps and rushes out of sight 
into the deep basaltic chasms of its 
lower flow, the city crosses plain 
and river, and rises up the hill- 
slopes that echo back the soft and 
incomparable music of the cascade 
The divine marvel of its jeweled set- 
ting is matched by the human mar- 
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vel of its own growth and beauty.” 


The derivation of the word Spo- 


kane is not definitely known. It is 
of Indian origin, being derived from 
the language of the Indians who 
formerly held sway here and whose 
descendants are now living upon a 
reservation fifty miles Northwest of 
the city. Much of the legendary 
lore of the tribe has been lost by 
contact with the white race. Even 
early interpreters of the language of 
the tribe are at variance in their 
understanding of the meaning of the 
word Spokane. Ross Cox, an early 
writer of the pioneer history of the 
Spokane country, says that the chief 
of. the tribe is known as “Illim- 
Spokanee,” which means the “Son of 
the Sun.” From this, and from the 
nature of the country in which they 
lived, being more open and having 
more sunshine than that of the Col- 
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villes inhabiting the valleys to the 
North, or of the Coeur d’Alenes 
whose hunting grounds were in the 
mountains and foothills to the East, 
the tribal name is interpreted to 
mean “Children of the Sun.” 

M. M., Cowley, a retired banker of 
Spokane and one of the earliest 
settlers of the Spokane valley, who 
traded with the Indians for many 
years and through whose influence 
the Spokanes were prevented from 
joining with Chief Joseph of the 
Nez Perce tribe in a war of extermi- 
nation against the settlers of the 
Spdékane valley, says that Spokane 
was pronounced by the Indians 
“Spokan” and means “wheat,” and 
that a literal interpretation is “the 
men who live in the country which 
grows the wheat,” to distinguish 
them from the Colvilles, Coeur 
d’Alenes, Nez Perces and _ other 
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tribes who inhabited districts in 
which wild game abounded. They 
also have a word very similar, but 
pronounced “Spo-kan-ee,” which 
means “The Sun.” From the two 
words “Spokan” and “Spo-kan ee” 
the early settlers evolved the name 
Spokane, (pronounced “Spo-can”) 


which was given to the Indians as a 
tribal name and by which they are 
known and recognized by the 
United States government to-day. 
The original tribal name of the In- 
dians is “Sin-co-mahn-nah,’ the 
meaning of which has long since 
been lost. 








On Passing the Island of San Salvador 


(The first land sighted by Columbus) 


By H. L. MENCKEN 


Low lies the puny ridge of glistening sand, 


Flecked, like a long-lost path, with tufts of green, 


Helpless it seems against the waves, and lean— 


Yea, like forgotten offal of the land: 


Few watchers pace the measure of its strand, 


Few gleaners in its surge-plowed gardens glean; 


Silent it sleeps, the mocking seas between, 


That on the Day the world’s great chasm spanned. 


Yet, where the fretful breakers battle there 


Time was the Dreamer saw the palms and knew 


The victor’s joy!» To him the land was fair, 


And doubly fair to all his weary crew: 


So holds it now the charm of all most rare— 
The deathless beauty of a dream come true! 





Piano Playing: Its Limits and Drawbacks 


By Mito Etiswortn BENEDICT 


R. JOHNSON, in his admis- 

sion that music not only gave 

him no thoughts, but pre- 
vented him from following his own, 
showed beyond doubt his failure to 
appreciate the self-sufficiency of a 
beautiful art. It may be said with 
truth that music is an entertainer 
when all else fails and we are weary 
with our thoughts. 

The piano player, which it is the 
object of this paper to consider, 
may be a live person endowed with 
genius and extraordinary digital 
volubility, or a machine, which 
under the skillful manipulation of 
an expert operator, is made to yield 
a wonderful semblance to life. In 
either case the player is not properly 
a creator, but a reproducer. The 
time may come when, who knows, 
music may be piped into all our 
houses under corporation manage- 
ment, and our pianos played from a 
central power station, and in that 
day perhaps it will commonly be 
thought that. genius turned solely 
upon the keyboard is to a degree 
misguided. We recognize already 
the growing modern impatience of 
any sort of confinement to a narrow 
compass in art, however brilliant, 
and the positive abhorrence of all 
forms of slavery, even though they 
result in creating modes of the beau- 
tiful. For the exclusive pursuit of 
the beautiful is thought to be not 
particularly noble, but rather lead- 
ing to enervation and other disas- 
trous states. 

We do not need to examine the 
causes that have tended to draw the 
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pianist from his supposedly impreg- 
nable position as a ruler in his 
chosen field into line with the 
thought of the day. We may note 
an increase of his interest in the 
things that are more on a level with 
general human culture. He has 
seen the advantage to himself of 
modifying his methods in many 
ways in order to embrace more of 
the life around him. He realizes 
also that the astounding player finds 
his audiences smaller, if net coarser, 
than formerly. The critics take oc- 
casion often to remind him that 
technic runs in the street, and that 
those who have the most of it often 
have the least use for it, a statement 
needing only to be mentioned to 
have its truth realized. There is 
also noticeable in the attitude of 
certain pianists toward their instru- 
ments an air of impatience. We 
may cite as a case in point Joseph 
Hofmann, who, after being re- 
freshed by a dip into the marvellous 
electrical world, declared in print 


-that he would rather be Mr. Edison 


than to be the greatest pianist alive. 
This new experience made him 
covet a daily contact like Edison’s 
with the actual, physical forces of 
the world in which we “move and 
have our being,” a privilege which 
his fine pianism practically pre- 
vented him from enjoying. For the 
pianist plays himself into a world 
beautified in its own way; but he 
cannot easily play himself out of it. 

With no design of dethroning the 
player or his sovereign instrument, 
we may perhaps with good effect 
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disclose some of the limits of that 
way of life which extends itself 
upon the keyboard, and show in 
what direction the player’s ideal is 
most at fault. My subject, I am 
well aware, has so long been sub- 
mitted to the bias of a profession, 
that any writing bearing upon it 
uncolored by the present-day pro- 
fessional cant is in danger of being 
regarded with some _ misgivings. 
We expect the pianist to extol his 
art, to make it irresistible, and be 
honest about it beyond dispute. But 
we wish to assure ourselves that 
his experience makes his word a 
safe guide. We may be skeptical 


of the pretensions of his El Dorado. 
Having once accepted his vocation 
seriously, has he not for the most 
part committed himself to silence 
upon numberfless questions, ques- 
tions often of much weight, which 
he will not allow to be handled at 


all as reason sees them? His atti- 
tude to his art can hardly be said 
to be critical, It is usually prayer- 
ful. He falls quite readily into line 
with the many voluminous espous- 
ers of the cause, pleading for the 
surrender of all to music, while 
thinking as little of the active in- 
stincts and capacities he has slighted 
as a preoccupied traveller in a Pull- 
man thinks of the possible dangers 
ahead of him. 7 

One should desire to get the best 
from art, and not be overloaded; 
for are we not here mainly to live? 
The strongest votaries of an art are 
often persons whose feeling for life 
and nature is limited in an unusual 
degree. As votaries they are per- 
sistent and worshipful. They “en- 
joy” a kind of false existence, and 
often play admirably with reflec- 
tions of power—a kind of second- 
hand activity. As is proper to their 
ecstatic state, which is the realm of 
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the artificial, they always see the 
candle brighter than the sun. More- 
over, they are consistent with their 
experience when they urge that the 
one thing necessary is a closer con- 
finement to art, the narrowing 
down of one’s practice in order to 
do certain small things extraordi- 
narily well. That one bent upon the 
attainment of small _ perfections 
alone cannot grow according to 
natural laws is easy to see. He may 
attain a highly accentuated speciali- 
zation wonderful to contemplate, 
but wholly divergent from the 
spirit of great art. It must have 
been on this principle that Ruskin 
hased his familiar declaration that a 
painter who could paint but one 
thing painted it worse than anyone 
else. That the specialist in music 
is a person peculiarly withdrawn 
from the enlarging experiences of 
life, living mostly within a narrow 
radius of reflected feelings, is a fact 
needing little insistence. Within 
the limitation of an _ exclusive 
heaven he may fancy himself use- 
ful and happy, while knowing little 
of human privileges and _ possibili- 
ties. 

At the present day it may be said 
that piano playing has too many 
bogus endorsements, and is taught 
by too many careless lovers of 
cleverness, Mere marvels of skill 
are oppressive, and though costing 
great effort, do not ‘always show an 
effort well spent. In our devotion 
to technic we have lost our power 
of flight. Herbert Spencer, it is 
said, once declined to play to the 
end a game of billiards with a 
“crack” billiard player with whom 
he had accidentally been thrown in 
company, on the ground that such 
extraordinary skill as his opponent 
showed was nothing short of vul- 
gar, and indicative of a wasted 
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youth. We can imagine with what 
disfavor he would have looked upon 
those vainglorious shows of technic, 
so supersubtle and abnormal, with 
which many pianists of the day 
create a furore. Through the long 
nascent stage of promise the player 
focuses his strength upon the dy- 
namic side of his art, and sometimes 
is so long engrossed in the progress 
of laying its mechanical foundation 
that he fails to gain any marked in- 
dividuality of style. It would seem 
sometimes that he had neglected 
his general development with gal- 
lant perseverance. 

The price he must pay for a cer- 
tain requisite order of skill let us 
‘now consider for a moment. Men- 
delssohn, while in a happy mood, 
wrote his famous little spinning 
song, one of the gems of his much 
played “Songs without Words.” 
Presumably, there was no great 
burden on his mind when he wrote 
that delicate piece of hand em- 
broidery. Yet, simple as it is in 
structure, and light as it is in spirit, 
it has laid a burden upon the hand 
of whoever would play it properly 
quite terrible to think of. I have 
heard it played perfectly by only 
three pianists, one of whom con- 
fessed that he had practised it daily 
for twelve years before venturing 
to place it on a program. Why? 
Because in all that time he could 
never get his hands to do it per- 
fectly at the desired moment. Now 
granting that the pleasure derived 
from listening to the perfect per- 
formance was considerable, who 
would not shrug his shoulders at 
the thought of an intelligence that 
could consent to a purely rotary 
toil covering upwards of thirty-five 
hundred hours in order to attain the 
necessary smoothness and delicacy 
required of the piece? Would any- 


one not bereft of reason spend gp 
great an amount of time upon the 
recitation of a poem of equal artistic 
merit? Why make such absurd 
sacrifices for a musical composition? 
A spinning song may not lack a full 
expression of domestic felicity, but 
can it be worth taking thirty-five 
hundred hours out of a man’s life 
for a satisfactory rendering of it? 

In the Beethoven Sonatas there 
are numerous passages that ©vertax 
the most respectable technic, pas- 
sages that no one would regard as 
particularly weighty or important— 
that is, valuing them for what they 
express, and not on the basis of an 
idolatry of Beethoven. Indeed, may 
we not suppose, without doing Bee- 
thoven an injustice, that they were 
conceived in a spirit quite careless 
of their exactions? Out of doors, 
where we may easily imagine them 
to have been written, they may 
look feasible enough. The difficulty 
may be contained in only a few 
notes; but see what the player finds 
in the passage! Here are things 
that can not be done without build- 
ing a power equal to the require 
ment. And in  shouldering _ the 
difficulty the player imposes upon 
himself for an indefinite period 
a regime that may be compared to 
penal labor. Thus he misses count 
less opportunities for advancement 
in order to execute faultlessly a few 
handfuls of notes of no extraord: 
nary value, which have become to 
him a daily challenge and a fetich 
He sees not the littleness of it 
trinsic good in such a_ procedure 
One expostulates in vain; for do not 
the conservatories uphold him? 

It is well to be reminded of the 
principle that repetition deadens 
consciousness. Having done 3 
thing once well, why should one 
care to do it again? Was it no 
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Novelis who argued that to do a 
thing twice over, when one might 
employ oneself in a higher under- 
taking, was foolish? Surely, in no 
art or occupation does repeated 
effort count for so little as in piano 
playing. The pianist’s costly treas- 
ures disappear like vanishing clouds. 
His technic is like a leaky bellows, 
which it is impossible to fill, and 
relaxes the instant the blower stops 
work. A pianist loses incalculably 
in a night’s rest. That well-known 
saying of Dr. Hans von Bulow is no 
overstatement. He said: “If I stop 
practising one day, I notice it; if I 
stop two days, my friends notice it; 
if I stop three days, the world 
notices it.” 

| may devote six weeks of toil 
over a concerto and approach rea- 
sonably near the pitch of virtuosity 
required, only to find myself re- 
duced to the normal level of inad- 
equacy after a few days’ absence 
from the piano. And yet my 
knowledge of the concerto is not 
impaired, but it is without the 
smallest value when the hand has 
lost the keen edge of its supersensi- 
tive touch. The air having insid- 
iously leaked out of the bellows, I 
go out to lose my humiliation and 
cool my wrath in the breath of the 
morning which awaits no audience. 

Labor to keep one’s head above 
water is experienced in many voca- 
tions, however. By far the most 
trying feature in the pianist’s life 
is the state in which he finds him- 
self upon his arrival at the real sum- 
mit of his attainments. He tinds 
that the way marked out for him 
by the foremost practitioners of this 
nineteenth century art is not merely 
a laborious one. Labor is whole- 
some. What he finds is a demand 
that can not be met in any simple 
way. If he would play powerfully 


upon the nerves of his audience like 
a veritable wizard—and if he be not 
a wizard, little is thought of him,— 
he must exalt, depress, goad and 
tease his senses till he attains to a 
hyperesthetic condition of body and 
mind. He must accept an over- 
wrought state as his portion, and 
not try to correct it by a pail of 
cold’ water. 

The social side of the pianist’s 
life has also its disadvantages. The 
thought of entertaining others is 
naturally attended with more or 
less exalted emotions. To be com- 
mitted to a life of entertainment is 
less exalting. Indeed such a life, 
though spent for the exclusive 
delectation of the cultured, is always 
more or less exposed to some loss 
of dignity. Toward those who are 
lavish with their skill at entertain- 
ing the public, society seems to 
show a certain mild contempt. And 
so it remains for him who stead- 
fastly refuses to let go the satisfac- 
tions of a full-orbed life for the thin 
attractions of a stage career, often 
calling for only a parasitical devel- 
opment of energy, to escape much 
superficial admiration. It is the 
humble citizen choosing the normal 
levels, who really receives the 
greater homage, though it may per- 
haps, never be more than tacitly 
expressed. Against the pianist’s hu- 
man development, to speak broadly, 
many appear to be strangely 
opposed, and in his unspoken desire 
for certain possessions beside those 
special ones he has acquired, the 
pianist uncovers, to his certain sur- 
prise, the veiled selfishness of so- 
ciety. No one likes to hear of any 
of his exploits beyond the keyboard. 
That is a fact he may as well accept 
first as last. To please others it be- 
comes his single duty to keep him- 
self in readiness to give to lovers of 
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novelty that pleasurable shock to 
their nerves by his incredible sleight 
of hand. If the cost of sinew be 
considerable, if the *¢gz7me threatens 
to destroy him, if it wears him 
down to small dimensions, he should 
show no dismay. 

To shine at the piano costs a 
price. No less than eight of “the 
greatest” pianists of the present day 
are conspicuously undersized. It 
may be reflected that the climb be- 
gun in childhood up the steep slope 
of technic, being by the hand, and 
consuming thousands of hours of the 
severest toil, left its effects upon 
the body by retarding the growth of 
the lower limbs. The absorption 
of the mind in this engrossing 


pursuit also may hinder one’s enjoy- 
ment of a full vitality. Not infre- 
quently that part of the player’s 
knowledge which is really of the 
greatest importance to him remains 
through life the most rudimentary 


and undervalued. Children espe- 
cially, who are entrusted to the 
hands of accredited safe guiders of 
talent, often suffer certain of their 
faculties to be nipped in the bud 
even before they can gain attention. 
We see that delicate affair—the life 
—not properly taken into account. 
Obviously, no child’s mind domi- 
nated for hours by the sound of the 
piano can develop a healthy inquisi- 
tiveness. The young virtuoso does 
not see things as other children. He 
is trained away from them, and little 
foresees the things lost to him by 
making it his crowning aim to excel 
in finger technic. For him man’s 
estate is a kind of foreign territory. 
He is reprimanded for wanting to 
do things like other people. He feels 
that even strangers are interested 
in the restriction of his intelligence 
and quite unconsciously attempt to 
set up an authority over him. 
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Over all these besetting troubles, 
exasperating and comic as_ they 
sometimes are, there smiles, how- 
ever, a fine irony. For when the 
player approaches his ready advisers 
on a matter that touches the nerves 
‘of their pockets, he generally un- 
covers a surprising indifference to 
his most effective art. Without a 
certain novelty and a foreign name, 
piano playing, it hardly need be 
said, excites in the mind of the 
average person no great amount of 
enthusiasm. 

Here, then, is a serious objection 
to the claims of the piano. Why 
should we encourage young talent 
into taking up an art for a life voca- 
tion with a false idea of its lucrative- 
ness? There are not a dozen 
thriving concert pianists in Europe 
and America combined—concert 
pianists, I mean, who are exclu- 
sively such. Without subsidiary 
revenues a concert pianist in any 
couitry is exposed ty greater priva- 
tions than almost any other highly 
trained expert, Teaching is his one 
main prop at all times. That small 
company of accomplished concert 
players, found in all great centres, 
who do not play but teach for a 
living, is composed of talent that 
has been early deceived as to its 
prospects. It has found teaching 
the nearest approach to steady en- 
ployment within its range, and 
having, therefore, no ulterior ad- 
vantage over external need, has 
resolved to make the most of its 
profession. The teacher’s strong 
appeal to the prospective pupil is 
made, to be sure, in the sole inter- 
est of culture; but does not the 
teacher also help on the deception 
he has experienced so much to his 
own dismay? No one, least of all 
the present writer, would attempt 
to dispute the place music should 
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hold in any liberal scheme of cul- 
ture, but the course of the virtuoso 
with its. tremendous tension, its 
consuming exactions, its barren- 
ness of reward, is one we cannot see 
urged indiscriminately upon the 
young without feeling that the act 
is something of an imposition upon 
the innocent. Surely there can be 
no argument favoring such a course 
upon practical grounds, and from 
the point of view of art the virtuoso 
may be rightly regarded as an eso- 
teric, the product of a severe school, 
and for the most part pointing his 
steps into the void. 

Since Rubinstein’s, the only tour 
of great financial interest was Pad- 
erewski’s. Happily for Paderewski 
his extraordinary talents, his abun- 
dant technic, his picturesque name, 
his hair, his propitious arrival, all 
conspired to make his success what 
it was. But the | indefatigable 
toilers of the keyboard are, it seems 
to us, somewhat too readily moved 
by the spectacle of his triumph, and 
indulge the hope that it may be re- 
peated as often as there are abili- 
ties like his to be exercised and put 
forward. They hold to the delusion, 
notwithstanding the inability of any 
of the famous Polish pianist’s dis- 
tinguished rivals to wring out more 
than a fair increase from their la- 
borious tours. And without the re- 
turn of similar conditions it may 
even be doubted whether Paderew- 
ski himself could again create that 
interest which rose in some places 
to fanaticism, whenever he ap- 
peared. 

How many fine qualities of art 
are lost by the wayside by convert- 
ing art into coin! Mr. Howells has 
said a word on this matter that de- 
serves repeating. “I do not think 
any man ought,” he says, “to live 
by an art. A man’s art should be 


his privilege when he has proven 
his fitness to exercise it, and has 
otherwise earned his daily bread, 
and its results should be free to all.” 
Again he says: “Work which can 
not be truly priced in money can 
not be truly paid in money.” Shall 
it be said that Paderewski’s artistic 
conscience faltered before the dis- 
tractions of large receipts? In the 
opinon of some his last perform- 
ances were less memorable than his 
earlier ones, having become more 
sensational and less poetic. But it 
would doubtless be rash to assume 
that the virtuoso was to that extent 
affected by the dream of prosperity. 
From all accounts he was much 
overworked, To expect any man to 
ravish the world from year to year, 
under all circumstances, without 
loss of intensity, is to forget that 
man’s inner spirit is not always 
equal to the display of a spontane- 
ous ecstasy. Under a strain it was 
not unnatural that the player’s art 
should show perfunctory effort. 
There must follow on the hee's of 
a great endeavor a certain ‘inevitable 
exhaustion, and we would explain 
Paderewski’s falling off on _ this 
ground, rather than think that the 
divine afflatus, of which he appeared 
to possess so much, was chilled by 
cupidity. 

Viewing the careers of our won- 
derful players from the beginning, 
we see that in most instances they 
committed the managemnt of their 
talents to those whose aim it had 
been to hasten their brilliancy by 
every possible means, to develop 
their immensely attractive energy, 
making it shine at the cost of ulti- 
mate power. If we detect in them 
too much attenuation and etheri- 
ality, we can easily distinguish the 
forces, social and professional, that 
have forced them into the shallows. 
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They are besieged to sink the luxu- 
rious into deeper luxury, to add per- 
fume to an already perfumed air, to 
refine the refined, and these ex- 
tremes, I believe, they never would 
have reached, if the natural opera- 
tions of their minds had not been 
so early interfered with, 

But to-day it can fairly be de- 
clared that the stock notions and 
habits of the great piano-playing 
world are undergoing a change 
through the self-assertive power of 
a new rationalism. We are weigh- 
ing the things that are worth while; 
we are opposed to any slavishness 
that cripples; we require that art of 
any kind shall fully merit our philo- 
sophic respect. We cannot regard 
life as existing solely for art and be 
happy. Art exists for life. On this 
sound basis devotions like those of 
the composer Bruchner, who wrote 


that “ten hours a day for the piano, 
three for the organ,” was his daily 
business, find more critics than ad- 


mirers. The many modern devices 
used to-day to accelerate the pro- 
gress of the player are proofs of a 
healthy determination to obviate as 
far as possible the evils of prolonged 
practice. Only those who suffer 
from the tyranny of a talent are sat- 
isfied to see their lives evaporate in 
flights of sound. The real workman 
gets at his object with the simplest 


means, after having satisfied him- 
self as to its importance, and does 
not let the object rule him, 

To the Pianola we have reason to 
be grateful for its setting piano 
playing in an entirely new light. 
There can be no question that it 
has helped us to measure the con- 
tents of many pretentious pieces, 
and to detect the musical emptiness 
of much writing that is foisted upon 
the player’s patient hand—as things 
written chiefly to give the pianist a 
tremendous amount of trouble, with 
no higher object in view. The 
Pianola helps us to refine our en- 
deavor, it sets before us the folly of 
trying to compete with a machine, 
and from it we turn to higher works 
with a keener sense of their intrin- 
sic interest. 

I well remember one master 
whose playing was frec from the 
overwrought style of the modern 
virtuoso, It was the noble playing 
of Brahms himself. He was as free 
from the artificial as a mountain 
peak is free from parlor ornaments. 
His playing was robust without os- 
tentation, and satisfied the mind and 
the emotions without overloading 
the senses. Too broad to care for 
display, he gave unexpected prizes, 
a sense of chaste beauty, of fresh 
air, though he fell short of Pade- 
rewski’s incredible sleight of hand. 
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Candace 


By ARTHUR COLTON 


HE haymaker pointed with his 
: i knotted finger to the right 
hand road, and looked after me 
resentfully. He was a conscientious 
laborer in the glaring heat, and I but 
a loitering idler bound for unde- 
served cool shadows. His hump- 
backed raking machine’ passed on, 
scraping a scanty crop with skele- 
ton fingers, and I left the hill-top, 
the clicking grasshoppers, the gray 
stone walls and scented hay, and 
entered, unworthy but grateful, the 
downward dipping cavern of the 
wood road.. Scarlet-splashed fungi 
were here .and there, and _ little, 
portly, comfortable birds that made 
no noise. Only now and then a far- 
away singer would pipe softly and 
stop, as if it were but an incident in 
his green meditation. 

It was a pity about the haymaker. 
One would wish to make his jour- 
neyings on the highway symbolic of 
his pilgrimage in the world, and so 
be companionable with all men. I 
was even walking in New England 
highlands, making love to the blue- 
eyed month of June and thinking her 
not indifferent to my passion. I de- 
sired a confidant, and the haymaker 
would not do. 

The end of the green vault was 
not because of the end of the woods, 
but because of the ground’s sudden 
falling away. The sweep of the tree- 
top surface was so inviting, so bil- 
lowy, that it seemed meant for slid- 
ing down upon in a breezy, dryadical 
manner. A brook ran_ through 
meadows at the bottom. Slender 
sspires of smoke arose, like the half 


visible pillars of an invisible palace. 
Meadow and tillage lay blinking in 
the heat. Candace Hollow was a 
secluded spot and difficult to reach. 
“Here,” I thought, “he was born, 
that John Candace, that restless 
radical, that pessimist in debate, 
whom we used to call ‘Candy’ after 
our intimate college fashion in 
irony. How he would have eaten 
his soul out in such a motionless 
Arcadia, if the stony little fates had 


kept him home-bound.” 
*k * Kk * Kk OK K Ok OK OK 
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It was in the autumn of 188- that 
Candace brought his inquiring face 
and hungry mind to the University. 


Knowledge seemed to some of us a 
sufficient salvation in those days, 
and Candace took the gospel of the 
young man’s Renaissance in intenser 
fashion than any; the gospel, namely, 
that to live more excellently is to 
know more things, to comprehend 
more ideas, to transfer to one’s pri- 
vate closet from the public store- 
house of accumulated culture as 
many as possible of its silken bales 
and jars of precious ointment. 

But this was not all of the Renais- 
sance, as practiced of old by the 
cinque cento young Italians’ nor of 
late by the pupils of Academe. We 
were not, the most of us, over- 
troubled with grave purposes. In 
the main, we were merely pleased 
by the stirring life of the University, 
into which one falls easily, and with 
a few years becomes old in its ex- 
periences. Through our stirrings 
and indefinite aims, ran a thread of 
equal contentment. In the main we 
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held a bland, Olympian attitude to- 
ward life and recitations. It was 
our gift to practice the art of loaf- 
ing to a fine success, and to have 
faith in its passive invitations to the 
soul, “If a man does not invite his 
soul to whatever banquet he sits 
down to,’ we argued comfortably, 
“he is an inhospitable churl. Let 
him not be always ploughing, har- 
rowing, and planting with edible 
things. There is John Candace, 
who is always ploughing, and looks 
harrowed, and is going to seed.” 
To “go to seed” is a phrase of im- 
portance, whose meaning may be 
consulted in any garden. It is to 


lose the aspect of conformity; it is 
to be no more a pleasant flower, 
palatable fruit, or immediate vege- 
table served on napery; it is to have 
a gaunt, absent, weather-worn and 
troubled look; it is to forget to be 
agreeably present; by the way it is 


to bear seed. Which seed has been 
said to have three chances out of 
four to fall by the wayside, or on 
stony ground, or among thorns. 

In the six years of his University 
residence, Candace grew from a 
crude, bony output of a New Eng- 
land farm, to a large man, with high 
shoulders, and a dogmatic manner. 
His hair was stiff and black, his 
head large and square, his voice 
harsh. Latterly he grew sour and 
unsocial. He was not a comfortable 
‘man. 


I saw him last on a hot June day , 


toward the end of examination 
week. The leaves of the elms were 
dusty. The Olympian undergradu- 
ate lolled out of windows, or 
stretched himself under the trees. 
The long, arched, leafy streets were 
noisy with old-clothes men, with 
expressmen coming and_ going, 
noisest of all with street. urchins full 
of life and profanity, full of admira- 
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tion for the golden Olympians who 
flowed small cash and condescended 
to be amused with them. 

The entrance of the Hall that 
fronts the familiar corner, has 
groups of polished pillars about it, 
and the little stone faces of alien na- 
tions look down from the capitals of 
the pillars. A number of under. 
graduates sat on the steps, under 
the sad little stone faces, Below on 
the pavement the street urchins 
played marbles fiercely. The reek of 
the Olympian pipes went up. 

Candace glowered at them across 
the street. 

“They’re good-looking animals,” 
he said. 

“The Olympians?” 

“The Olympians. Ho! The 
Happy Immortals! Yes, they’re on 
that plane where the wickedness of 
the little devils on thé pavement 
amuses them. .The gods sit midway 
between the little stone fates over- 
head, and the sinful human imps be | 
low. The business of the gods is to 
enjoy themselves. I leave tomorrow. 
Shall I see you again?” 

“You’re going to Germany? Let's 
hear from you over there, John.” 

He stared gloomily ahead and was 
silent. Finally he asked: 

“Have you read Turgenieff’s 
‘Fathers and Sons’? The sons aft 
in a bad way unless,—’’motioning 
across the street to the Olympians, 
—‘“they accept some such solution 
as that. Their fathers have set thei 
teeth on edge.” 

He went down the street with his 
high, awkward shoulders peculiarly 
prominent. I did not know what he 
meant, and thought it probably d 
little use. “Fathers and Sons!’ 
The children’s teeth were said to bt 
set on edge by reason of the father’ 
diet. There was some acid in Car 
dace’s mouth by which the sweet 
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ness of the world was not sweet to 
him, What might his progenitors 
have eaten? The New Englander 
was said to have an italicized con- 
science. Candace was not a Puri- 
tan, however, in his cast of mind, I 
thought, but a Radical. He came 
from that interior land of high hills 
and falling streams, a certain Can- 
dace Hollow in the town of R. He 
held the “Beekman Scholarship” 
now, one of the best in the Uni- 
versity. Where was he going next? 
Probably to some German univers- 
ity, whither the young man, hungry 
after knowledge, was likely to take 
his way in those days, for the rumor 
went that deeper delving after 
buried truth was done there than 
elsewhere. By and by a new scien- 
tific luminary would appear, haply a 
university professor, or a strident 
iconoclast and scorner of the meek 
habits of conventional thinking, 
a famous name and mounting career. 
Candace was no common man, and 
doubtless would find life sweeier 
than he thought. The Olympian 
opinion of it was not so far off after 
all. The small impish humanity on 
the pavement was more interesting 
than the little stone fates on the pil- 
lars, and it was by no means proved 
that when Olympians grow anxious 
and troubled about the vicious ur- 
chins, the fates are any less stony. 
One of the urchins pegged his top 
at my feet, and swore at me for be- 
ing in the way, and the Olympians 
on the steps were pleased with the 
exquisite unreason of it. 
ae + ¢ #¢ e¢ & *& *€ € ORE 
That was four years earlier than 
the year of the blue-eyed June and 
the day when I found myself going 
down the steep pitches of the road 
Hollow, wondering 
where John Candace might be and 
nothing heard of him these years. 


“In Vishnu land what avatar?” 
Surely we had need of incarnations 
among us. We were a common- 
place generation. 

A low, red house with button-ball 
trees in front, stood in the midst of 
the valley. The road ran past the 
door. The green fields around were 
shadowed, though the sunlight was 
still yellow on the hill-tops. An 
ancient well-sweep stood at one side. 
In general it seemed a well-kept 
farm. There were roomy barns, and 
cattle clustered for the milking. I 
walked up the rough flag stones, 
raised an iron knocker, and heard 
some one call from a few yards 
away. 

“Here, you vicious hobo! 
over and hoe potatoes.” 

It was no other than John Can- 
dace. He leaned on his hoe in the 
nearby garden, and looked at me 
sociably. Without more ado, we 
bent over the potatoes. The vines 
seemed to be in no very luxurious 
condition and rather bug eaten. 
From the standpoint of a dilettante, 
I thought them below the standard 
of ambition and philosophy, and 
said so. 

“It’s the potato bug,” he said. 
“Some years ago he appeared in the 
world, or became apparent to the 
American farmer, spotted and slimy ° 
in the grub, and developing at ma- 
turity a picturesque shell. Some 
years from now he will disappear, 
and the universe and the American 
farmer will know him no more, It’s 
the common history of parasitic 
species. Notice the conditions of 
Time, Space, and the other cate- 
gories as they appear to the bug. 
Time lies between eighteen sixty 
something or thereabout, and nine- 
teen hundred and something. Out- 
side in both directions lie the Eter- 
nities. For reasons unknown to 
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him, he appears to be now and then 
smashed, separately, or in batches. 
The origin of evil seems to him an 
insoluble problem. He maintains a 
certain consistency which he calls 
the moral law, and wonders why the 
destinies respect it so capriciously 
as to raise potato vines for his bene- 
fit and then poison his daily bread 
with Paris green. Some bugs main- 
tain the doctrine that there are two 
Overpowers, a benevolent one who 
raises the vines, and an evil one who 
is responsible for the Paris green. 
Some hold that there is but one who 
is wholly benevolent if bugs could 
understand the mystery.” 

We fell silent for a while, and then 
I asked: 

“What have you been doing these 
four years?” 

“What you see.” 

“I thought you were going to fol- 
low knowledge like a sinking star.” 

“I came here.” 

“What’s the star?” 

“T don’t need any to hitch a farm 
wagon to.” 

“Oh, come off! You've buried 
yourself. Why, rust and ashes and 
disillusions? they’re all right enough, 
but there are decent limits to that 
sort of thing.” 

He laughed shortly and did not 
answer. When the potato hills were 
all hoed, we left the garden, and he 
walked ahead to the door of the 
house, with his head bent and 
shoulders high. At the door he 
stopped. 

“You won’t find my family group 
cheerful,” he said. “My mother is 
blind. My brother is insane. Come 
in.” 


* * * * *K K KX K K K K K K 


It was a long, low, white-curtained 
room. My feet were hardly on the 
threshold when a sharp voice cried 
from within: 
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“There's 
Don’t you 
you dare!” 

A little, withered old woman sat 
by a further window. Her lips qui- 
vered like a child’s. Her eyes were 
pale and dead, her face painfully 
alive with flitting expressions. We 
went across to her, and Candace 
gave her my name and the circum- 
stances of my coming with patient 
detail and reassuring tone. She 
listened, making curious motions 
with her hand,—unconscious, [| 
thought, and expressing, if one 
could interpret them, what the eyes 
of the seeing express unconsciously. 
I fancied that they expressed some 
fear or suspicion of Candace him- 
self. When he had finished, she 
sank back and turned away. He 
motioned me to follow and went to- 
ward the door of another room, and 
opened it. The room within was 
scented with lilacs. The _ lilac 
bushes outside half filled the win- 
dows. A short, stocky man, wearing 
a linen duster, sat up by the window, 
startled, trembling, staring at us in- 
tently, suspiciously, with narrow 
frowning forehead. His hair was 
thin, his face pendulous and fleshy. 
Candace went through the same ex- 
planations, with the same careful 
detail and more repetition, the cir- 
cumstances of my presence, its 
reasons and purposes. The other 
listened with a kind of lowering 
anxiety, and unconscious motions of 
the hands, oddly resembling the 
mother’s. He made no comment at 
the end either, and turned away to 
hide his face, or to sniff the lilacs in 
the window. We went back to the 
other room, and found a maid serv 
ant laying the table, and Mr. 


Candace rocking and murmuring. 
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button-ball trees, lit our pipes and 
blew smoke at the moon and stars, 
sending speculation climbing in the 
wake of the smoke, much as of old 
the custom was, under the: college 
elms. 

“What do you find worth while, 
then?” he asked at last. 

“The month of June,” I said. 

“The what!” 

“June, she wears blue and green 
for my benefit by day, and purple 
and silver by night. She is worth 
while. And then I find health and 
tobacco worth while, and beef and 
coffee, and honest old men, and 
women with quiet eyes. Besides, 
there is the next book I shall read, 
and the next turn of the road, and 
the next day-break. Also, mine 
empty purse is interesting to me. 
So is the problem of the character 
and destiny of J. Candace.” 

“IT see. I’d forgotten about you. 
Am I good literary material?” 

“Fair, only fair.” 

After a time, he began again 
abruptly. 

“Bert has always been that way, 
but my father died about the time 
I left the University. An iron, 
Cromwellian kind of man he was, 
who stood by ‘the sword of the Lord 
and Gideon,’ and took Bert to be a 
proof that he had personally sinned 
against the Most High. Maybe he 
had, or some forebear of his,—or 
mine. Your rutted Calvinist took 
snapshots pretty close to some hard 
sociological facts. Regutescat in pace. 
He was a just man, and more. 
He did his level best by me, and dug 
a colleze course for me out of the 
old farm, and died. Well—I thought 
Bert had better be in a hospital. It 
was what you might call an in- 
terested idea. However it was a 


mistake. They never got over it. 
You see?” 


“Some.” 

“They think I’m plotting it day 
and night still, but I gave it up— 
pretty soon. It wouldn’t do. Bert’s 
mind runs in grooves, what there is 
of it. My mother has been blind ten 
years. They’ve both dropped into a 
cafion of an idea about me, which— 
was my fault. I’ve never been able 
to fill up the cafon, though I’d like 
to make my mother feel that—that 
it’s all right, you know. She was 
right about it in the first place. It 
wouldn’t do. It’s a bit mixed, of 
course, but after all they must be 
better off with me.” 

He seemed relieved somehow to 
get the cover off his mind, as if there 
were a dim, confused state of affairs 
there craving for light and interpre- 
tation, irksome to a man of positive 
opinions; and yet as if he felt it were 
more decent to keep the cover on. 
He fell silent again, and I to thinking 
of Mrs. Candace, working out the 
situation, fancying how one who was 
blind would become morbidly suspi- 
cious, if naturally in that way of 
feeling. One groped in the darkness 
and was afraid. She was wrapped 
up in Bert, like a mother hen in her 
maimed chick. She would always 
even have understood, and felt for 
and with him, more than for or with 
the other son, whose mind long ago 
began to swing away in the distant 
orbits and become alien to her sym- 
pathies. Weakness bands with 
weakness against strength. Bert 
and his mother had certain likeness 
of feature. The knowledge that 
John was sacrificed somehow, was 
shackled and warped from his bent 
and ambition, would be a rasping 
knowledge to the mother, to what- 
ever straining instinct of sympathy, 
if any, she had for him. 

So here, in Candace Hollow, a spot 
fair enough by day to woo content- 
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ment in and build a willow cabin at 
her gate,-and by night an amethyst 
cup full to the brim with liquid 
moonlight, here was that old grey 
‘witch, Destiny, holding to the lips 
of a man as bitter a cup as she 
knew how to brew. It seemed so. 
The distrust that was Candace’s 
daily portion must be a sharp in- 
gredient. He was no cingue cento 
Italian, but a man with an italicized 
conscience, which, after all, was a 
thing of dignity. The Renaissance 
gospel, thought, lacked solidity. 
Two ideals strove within us to-day 
for mastery, the ideal of duty and 
sacrifice, and the ideal of a full life, 
full, that is, to its limit of capacity 
and time. “Pagan” and “Christian” 
were not. terms to cover these ideals, 
being specialized terms; nor were 
“the world” and “the soul” seeing 
that duty walked visibly in the mar- 
ket place, and unselfishness was one 
of the queens of the drawing-room. 
Yet John was throwing away large 
possibilities, I thought, Two sad, 
meagre, bat-like creatures distrusted 
and clung to him with painful claws. 

But by this time he had long 
since dropped the subject, and was 
now laying down the law on some 
great German’s last great book— 
“Grundsatze der Socialpolitik,”’ or 
the like, speaking of something he 
called “the Mihlhausen-Lieber the- 
ory.” 

What sharp analysis he had, what 
vigor and earnestness, what domi- 
nance and assertion! One of those 
minds that gather power from their 
own motions, that flow with mass 
and speed, wherever allowed to fol- 
low their natural direction. 

“Why, Marx was no fool, at least. 
‘What is equality? he asks. ‘Is it 
where all men get coats of the same 
size, or where each man gets a coat 
that fits him? A searching ques- 
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tion. If they all get coats of the 
same size, few will be well fitted; 
if all coats that fit, that isa pleasant 
dream of happy inequalities; if you 
must have both fit and sameness, 
you must have a tailor for the men 
and cut them to a fashion as well as 
the coats, an artificial humanity as 
well as an artificial environment. The 
tailors themselves must be re- 
tailored. Ha! Must they? Man 
“must be born again.” What? that’s 
no sociological operation that | 
know of. Well, Marx was as much 
of a crank as Miihlhausen, but no 
more so. You can’t put him down 
with a copybook formula. say, 
this is no quibbling of the schools, 
and no _ striker’s irrational brick 
heaved at a policeman ‘either. I’ma 
Radical, am I? That means 
nothing. Radically what? No, I’m 
a sociologist who means business.” 

“Do you think you’re going to 
find that calling effective and com- 
patible with farming, in Candace 
Hollow ?” ' 

He was silent some moments, and 
then said harshly: “No!” and rose, 
and we fell to pacing to and fro in 
the yard. 

“No! But you needn’t hamstring 
me like that.” 

“I beg your pardon, John. Goon 
with your categorical imperatives, 
which are interesting and foolish.” 

“Oh, you rosy hedonist!” 

So he talked on, his longing for 
the big, intellectual world glowing 
sultrily through his talk. The moon 
shone through the button-ball trees, 
as we paced the yard from the gar 
den of depressed potato vines to the 
well with its lofty sweep, and our 
pacing brought us past the ope 
door to which the flag-stone path 
led up from the dusty road. Car 
dace’s voice stopped in mid-set- 
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tence. We stood on the flagstones 
looking in at the door. 

Mrs. Candace sat in her chair by 
the white-curtained window on the 
further side of the room. Bert 
crouched at her feet, hunched and 
passive. His head was in her lap, 
and she crooned, and rocked the 
dull, mal-formed and heavy head, 
crippled and degenerate. Her face 
was uplifted in the dim lamplight. 
The night breeze stirred the cur- 
tains. There was no audible sound 
for some time, save the crooning 
and the rocking. Then Candace 
turned away. 

“T know what you think,” he said, 
“but you’re wrong there. It’s very 
well with me, though it took me 
some time to see the point, but ‘the 
root of the matter’ is here.” 

I was not sure that I understood 
him, and ‘yet seemed to see a glim- 
mer of light in his odd use of the 


old Puritan theological phrase, ‘the 


root of the matter.’ “The root of the 
matter,’ the essential thing. What 
was the essential thing? 

If it was true that the battle-line 
of our time’s humanity lay where 
two ideals of duty and self-culture 
met and took issue, how then could 
John Candace be said to be side- 
tracked and out of the big current? 
Knowledge was good. Well, the 
two figures by the white curtained 
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window were a university which ap- 
peared to offer certain courses, these 
maybe in self-culture. A_ subtle- 
penned Frenchman once wrote: “All 
experience is a book, and it makes 
no difference whether you open to 
page fifteen, which is the Integral 
Calculus, or to page a hundred and 
twenty-one, which is hearing the 
band play in the gardens.” Even 
granting a difference, my inclination 
had always been in favor of the 
band. Indeed, if John thought it 
very well with him, he probably saw 
reasons. 
* * * * K K K K K K K K K 
In the morning I left Candace 
Hollow and climbed that magical 
green avenue again. Portly little 
silent birds slid through the under- 
brush, and now and then a distant 
singer would utter a liquid phrase 
or two, thoughtfully. At the top of 
the hill came the open landscape, 
and the sunlight dusty with the 
scented dust of the hay. The hay- 
maker drove his raking machine 
a-field, the very curve of his back 
protesting against life’s mal-adjust- 
ments. The grasshoppers clicked 
their one dry reiterant comment. 
The road led forward over the bare 
uplands toward more distant hill- 
tops, promising clues to the heart 
secrets of the month of June.’ 





Characteristics of the Japanese 


By Baron KENTARO KANEKO 


OU have no doubt heard and 
read much about Japan, and 
my country is already familiar 

to you, but we have so far been mis- 
represented in many ways, even in 
the circle of scholars and learned 
communities. We have been often 
called a race of imitators or a race of 
copyists. To be sure, we have copied 
many things entirely foreign to our 
Own institutions, but in so doing we 
follow always a certain principle. 
This misrepresentation arises from 
the fact that a foreign observer fails 
to distinguish between the outward 
appearance of human activity and 
the inner workings of man’s mind. 

Many travelers come to our coun- 
try; they pass through from one end 
of the Empire to another; they go 
through the streets and squares; 
they see the people and buildings, 
and when they come home they say 
“the Japanese are copyists and they 
are a race of imitators,’ because 
they only see the outward appear- 
ance of our activity, but, unfortu- 
nately they never study the inner 
workings of our minds; therefore I 
have selected tonight this subject to 
present before you—the inner work- 
ings of the Japanese mind. The sub- 
ject is rather gigantic—you might 
think too gigantic—but I will try to 
explain as clearly as I can. 

The Japanese have a peculiar char- 





acter. When they come in contact 
with a foreign civilization they 
always go through three stages of 
evolution: First, they pass through 
the stage of imitation. At this 
period they imitate everything that 
comes from a foreign source, and I 
might say that they blindly copy. 
But after some years of imitation 
they arrive at the stage of adapta- 
tion; then at last they reach the 
stage of origination. These three 
stages are clearly shown by our his- 
tory, if we only examine into the 
inner workings of Japanese mind. 
About 1,500 years ago, when we 
introduced the Chinese civilization 
into our country, we copied every- 
thing after Chinese fashion. At that 
time we had no national alphabet. 
There were some sorts of signs to 
‘express ideas in writing, and even 
these signs differed in different 
parts of the country. The Chinese 
had a highly developed type of 
heiroglyphics to express their ideas; 
therefore at one time the Chinese 
hieroglyphics took such a hold on 
the mind of the Japanese that we 
adopted them as our national lan- 
guage. The imperial edicts were 
written in Chinese hieroglyphics 
and government records were kept 
in, that language; even Chinese 
scholars were employed in the gov- 
ernment service as clerks and secre 
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taries, and the Japanese language 
was almost on the verge of destruc- 
tion and ruin. 

This same phenomenon was found 
even in England when she intro- 
duced the Norman-French civiliza- 
tion. The Norman-French language 
was taught in schools and was 
spoken at the palace, as well as in 
the upper circles. The legal briefs 
in the courts were prepared in the 
Norman-French, and the judgments 
of the court were given in that lan- 
guage. Take, as an ‘example, meat. 
When an animal is found in the field 
it is called an ox; but when it is 
prepared and served on a nobleman’s 
table it is called beef, which comes 
from “beuf” of the Norman-French. 
So, again, when prepared on the 
table it is called mutton—‘mouton,” 
from the Norman-French; but when 
found in the field it is called sheep. 
In Japan we went on exactly in the 
same way as the English people. 
Among the upper classes, as well as 
at the court, we used entirely the 
Chinese hieroglyphics. Every doc- 
ument of the government was kept 
in Chinese hieroglyphics, and the 
Japanese language was only spoken 
among peasants and in a remote part 
of the country, where the Chinese 
. Civilization did not reach. 

Therefore this period might be 
called the era of imitation. Did our 
country remain long at that stage? 
Fortunately there came a scholar— 
the most famous scholar we ever 
had—by the name of Mabie, who re- 
turned from China in 735 A. D. He 
was in China many years for his edu- 
cation at Chinese schools. When he 
came back he saw what was most 
needed in his native country, and he 
invented out of the Chinese hiero- 
glyphics the forty-seven characters 
of our alphabet, founded upon the 
Principle of phonetic language. As 
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you know, the Japanese language is 
phonetic, whereas the Chinese is 
hieroglyphic. This alphabet is called 
Shin Kana, which means a genuine 
alphabet, in order to distinguish 
from another and later invention of 
alphabet called Kata Kana. This 
period might be considered as the 
dawn of our era of adaptation, for 
we did not remain long in the stage 
of imitation, but soon began to 
realize the future of our civilization, 
and became conscious of the neces- 
sity of our national linguistic inde- 
pendence. Therefore the invention 
of the alphabet of forty-seven letters 
is always considered to have given 
birth to the Japanese literature, and 
is reckoned as the beginning of Ja- 
panese civilization. 

After passing through the stage of 
adaptation, we soon entered into the 
stage of origination. In the year 757 
A. D. a collection of old Japanese 
poems was compiled in the newly 
invented phonetic language. Again, 
in 798 A. D. the history of Japan 
was for the first time written in the 
new language—not in Chinese hiero- 
glyphics as formerly. 

In the early part of the eleventh 
century “The Tale of Prince Gengie” 
was compiled by Murasaki Shikibu, 
a lady-in-waiting to the Empress, 
and about the same time another 
book, “The Scrap-book Under the 
Pillow,’ was written by another 
lady-in-waiting by the name of Sei- 


sho Nagon. This lady while on duty, 


observed everything going on in the 
political as well as the social circle 
of the imperial court, and at night 
when she retired she used to write 
whatever she saw during the day in 
a scrap-book which she kept under 
her pillow. This custom she kept up 
during her life-time, and afterward 
the scrap-books were compiled and 
published in book form. These two 
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books, “The Tale of Prince Gengie” 
and “The Scrap-book Under the 
Pillow,” are considered even now as 
our Japanese classics, and are studied 
in our colleges and universities as 
much as Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales” and Spencer’s “Fairy Queen” 
in your colleges. So you see that our 
women took a first rank in Japanese 
literature, and men (unfortunately 
for them) must be contented to oc- 
cupy a second position, for men did 
not prove themselves capable of such 
a literary work, and those ladies 
fully mastered the new language and 
wrote in a most beautiful style, 
which had never yet been excelled 
by any man or woman. This period 
is called the era of origination in our 
literature. 

Next we'come to the subject of re- 
ligion. We have passed through 
three stages in our religion just as 
much as in our literature. 


Buddhism was first introduced 


into Japan through Korea in the 
year 552 A. D.—that is, 1.353 years 


ago. At first Buddhism was em- 
braced by the higher classes, par- 
ticularly among scholarly circles, 
but the lower classes or common 
people still clung to their old faith 
of Shintoism. Those who believed 
in Buddhism went so far as to copy 
the ceremonies and ritualisms. The 
doctrine of Buddhism was written in 
the Chinese language, and the be- 
lievers offered their prayers in that 
tongue. At one time Buddhism 
made such a stride 2s to become 
almost a state religion, but the com- 
mon people still o»posed it, with a 
determination to uphold their own 
Shintoism. Consequently a most 
terrible struggle began between the 
two religions—Buddhism in the 
hands of the upper classes and Shin- 
toism in the hearts of the common 
people. Such a contest as this 
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blocked every step in Japan’s pro- 
gress, but finally the statesmen and 
priests began to understand that 
they no longer could force upon the 
people a blind imitation of Budd- 
hism, and they changed their policy 
and tried to find out some means to 
meet the requirements of the time. 
Here again we reach the stage of 
adaptation. 

They invented an ingenious theory 
of explaining and interpreting the 
religious principle of Buddhism. 
They adapted the theory of Mono- 
theism as well as Polytheism by 
saying that there is only one Su- 
preme Power, which is personified 
in the form of various gods and god- 
desses, according to the different 
countries and different institutions. 
Thus they reconcile the principle of 
the one Supreme Power in Buddhism 
with the Polytheistic theory of Shin- 
toism. 

In order to convince the popular 
mind with this theory, Emperor 
Shomu patronized a movement to 
erect a large bronze statue of Dai- 
butsu or Buddha at Nara, and this 
statue was erected in 752 A. D., 
after fourteen years in casting and 
construction. No doubt some of 
you who have visited Japan have 
seen the statue, but no foreigner has 
so far ever examined into its history 
and investigated why it was erected 
at the ancient capital of Nara. Thus 
Emperor Shomu succeeded in recon- 
ciling the two conflicting religions 
of Shintoism and Buddhism. This 
period might be called the era of 
adaptation of the Indian religion in 
Japan. Henceforth Buddhism swept 
from one end of the country to the 
other, converting a large number of 
people by the theory that “Shintoism 
is for the living and Buddhism for 
the dead,” or, in other words, that 
while we are living on this earth the 
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Shinto gods protect us, but when we 
die our soul returns to the last re- 
pose, where Buddha reigns. 

In the beginning of the thirteenth 
century there was one priest by the 
name of Shinran, who is considered 
in our religious history as a Japa- 
nese Martin Luther. He revolu- 
tionized the fundamental principle 
of Buddhism by a new doctrine, for 
up to that time Buddhism strenu- 
ously upheld a monastic life, and the 
priests were compelled to live in cel- 
ibacy and abstain from eating any 
animal food. But this famous priest, 
seeing the popular mind already 
turned toward Buddhism, started a 
new doctrine that a priest, being hu- 
man, is just as much susceptible as 
laymen, and abstinence from human 
wants is against the law of nature; 
moreover, a priest must live among 
the people so as to understand. the 
real nature and feeling of man and 
woman; therefore a monastic life 


should be given up and priests 
should eat animal food and get mar- 


ried, if they desire so to do. From 
this period the progress of Budd- 
hism with this new doctrine was 
wonderful and took complete hold of 
the popular mind. Even at the pres- 
ent time this Shinran sect of Budd- 
hism has the largest number of 
believers in Japan. Thus the Japa- 
nese have gone through three stages 
—of imitation, of adaptation, and of 
origination—and in the last stage 
Shinran was the originator of the 
new form of Buddhism just as much 
as Martin Luther was of the Pro- 
testantism of the Christian religion 
of the West. 

Next in the sphere of government 
and law we find the same three 
stages of evolution. After the intro- 
duction of Chinese civilization our 
governmental organization was 
moulded after the fashion of the gov- 
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ernmental system of the T6 dynasty 
of China. In the year 7o1 A. D. we 
reorganized the departments of our 
government in accordance with the 
principles and forms of the Chinese 
system, and adopted the Chinese law 
in every branch of our national 
affairs. At the palace the Emperor 
as well as the petty officials wore 
the Chinese headgear and gown. 
We blindly imitated everything 
Chinese. This new regime for the 
organization of the Japanese Em- 
pire was embodied in the laws of the 
Taiho era (yor A. D.); but this 
wholesale change in the political in- 
stitution was too much for Japan to 
carry out at that time. Therefore 
those laws were only executed 
around the capitol of Kioto and were 
not carried out in the remote parts 
of the country. 

But the Hojo dynasty, the second 
military Shogunate of Japan’s feu- 
dalism, discovered the weakness and 
defects in the laws of Taiho, because 
the laws of a foreign country could 
never be executed in toto, for the 
simple reason that every nation has 
traditional laws of its own which 
every law-giver must not disregard. 
Therefore Takatoki Hojo, a great 
statesman, investigated the old cus- 
toms and traditions of Japan and 
modified the Chinese-imitation laws 
of the Taiho era so as to meet the 
requirements of the country. 

This modification is: found in a 
compilation of the custom and tra- 
dition of old Japan, which was pro- 
mulgated in the fifty articles of Tei- 
yei era (1232 A. D.). This is some- 
thing like the Justinian Roman laws 
compiled in the reign of Emperor 
Justinian, This period we call the 
era of adaptation in our legal evolu- 
tion. 

No doubt an American audience 
will be much interested to know that 
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as long ago as the year 1232 A. D.a 
Japanese stateman made the laws in 
touch with the popular feeling, for 
by the laws of the Teiyei era he es- 
tablished a council of state with 
twelve judges, the same number as 
the English jury. These twelve 
judges sat in the council chamber, 
before whom all litigation was 
brought for investigation and de- 
cision. The plaintiff and defendant 
had their spokesmen, who argued 
and defended the case; and afterward 
the twelve judges retired into a 
closed chamber, where an oath was 
administered to them as follows: 

“During the deliberation of a case, 
and the decision afterward between 
right and wrong, neither family con- 
nections, nor sympathy with or 
antipathy against, the party shall in- 
fluence. Fear not a powerful family, 
or favor not a friend, but speak in 
accordance with the dictates of 
truth. Should there be a case de- 
cided wrong and redress refused to a 
man, we shall be punished by all the 
gods and goddesses of the realm. 
Thus, we swear and affix our signa- 
tures.” 

This is the oath they take before 
they deliberate and examine the case. 
Here we have the law, whose spirit 
and principle are exactly the same 
as the Anglo-Saxon common law. 
Again, in 1336 A. D. the laws of the 
Kenbu era were promulgated by the 
Asikaga dynasty. This era, com- 
bined with that of the Hojo dynasty, 
might be called the stage of adapta- 
tion; but the era of the origination 
begins later on with the Tokugawa 
dynasty, because the Shogunate of 
that family made for the first time 
the distinction of the laws between 
the sovereign de juve and sovereign 
de facto by promulgating ‘‘The 
Seventeen Articles for the Imperial 
Family” and “The Eighteen Arti- 
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cles for the Military Ruler,” ana 
then again they made the laws for 
the people, which were denomin:ted 
as “The One Hundred Articles of 
the Tokugawa Regime.” Thus the 
laws—imperial, military, and com- 
mon—were executed throughou! the 
whole country without an_ inter- 
mission until the imperial restoration 
in 1868. With this theory of the char- 
acteristics of the Japanese peopie in 
our minds, we will find the same 
three stages of evolution throughout 
the whole course of our national pro- 
gress in arts, architecture, industry, 
commerce, etc, 

Therefore, when we were con- 
fronted at the time of the imperial 
restoration, in 1868, with a new type 
of civilization, the western civiliza- 
tion, we were fully equipped by our 
individual strength and. national 
power to assimilate the foreign civi- 
lization with our own, for we had 
gone through many hard and per- 
severing struggles—religious, social, 
and political—for many centuries, 
and without fear could welcome the 
modern culture and science. 

Here I might refer to one fact, 
that the Japanese are a little different 
from the western people in regard 
to their respect for the past, for they 
adore the past and the history of 
their ancestors much more than oc- 
cidental people do. As keenly andas 
profoundly as we look toward our 
future and our prosperity—the fu- 
ture of our nation—we cling still 
more keenly and more delicately to 
our paist—the tradition of our fore- 
fathers and our nation. We always 
look ahead in search for something 
higher than our present condition 
for our descendants. Our present 
welfare and happiness is nothing to 
us when compared with an illustri- 
ous past and a great future for ouf 
family and our nation. 
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Thus looking forward to our fu- 
ture, we constantly strive to mark 
out “the grand policy for a century 
to come.” This is a rather high- 
sounding word, but when we ex- 
amine our history we always find it 
underlying in our national move- 
ments—social, religious, and _ politi- 
cal—because the Japanese from time 
immemorial have shown their pecu- 
liar characteristic to mark out what 
they will do for the future. In order 
to establish this grand policy they 
always study the problem with a far- 
reaching foresight. This trend of 
mind is the characteristic of our 
race. \Vhen they contemplate a great 
problem for national affairs they 
never think of themselves, but 
always look forward through the 
labyrinths of the future to find out 
the surest way to attain their ulti- 
mate aim and goal. According to 
Japanese notion, compared to this 
grand policy for the future the pres- 
ent welfare and happiness of our- 
selves dwindles into nothingness. 
This policy was clearly and posi- 
tively marked out by our Emperor 
on his ascension to the throne, in 
1868. Upon that memorable day he 
swore before the nation in his “Five 
Articles of the Imperial Oaths”: 
“Seek knowledge in the civilized 
world, and discriminate the good 
from the bad and adopt the best; and 
finally establish the national assem- 
bly where all the important affairs 
of nation shall be decided by public 
voice.” This is the fundamental 
principle of our national aspiration, 
closely followed by the Emperor 
himself and down to the meanest 
peasant. In order to carry out this 
policy we must first bear in mind 
and maintain the past traditions of 
our country and then engraft upon 


them the western culture and sci- 
ence. 


With this view we began to re- 
organize our country in 1868. Since 
the imperial restoration we have 
studied the systems of government 
of the United States and European 
countries. As you have divided 
your government into different de- 
partments, we divided our govern- 
ment into similar departments. We 
adopted a compulsory system of na- 
tional education, exactly on the same 
plan as your common-school system, 
of eight years of compulsory educa- 
tion. A boy and girl must attend 
school as soon as they attain the age 
of six, and remain there until the age 
of fourteen. The first four years 
we teach them the Japanese and 
Chinese languages, and the latter 
four years we add English; therefore 
when a boy and girl graduate from 
our common schools they can read 
and speak English. By teaching the 
Chinese and English languages be- 
sides our own we bring up a new 
generation prepared to seek knowl- 
edge in the outer world, as com- 
manded by the Emperor. 

In the organization of our army 
we copied the German system, and 
in our navy the English and Ameri- 
can. In our code of laws we imi- 
tated La Code Napoleon, and after- 
ward the German principle and 
method. In finance we copied your 
system by adopting your gold, silver, 
nickel, and copper money, and we 
went so far as to copy the greenbacks 
from you. Our first paper money 
was made and printed in New York 
in 1870, and if you will take up 
those old Japanese greenbacks vou 
will find them exactly the same as 
yours, and no difference except in 
the writing. 

When we come into contact with 
a foreign civilization we at first 
blindly imitate it, because that is, 
according to our idea, the shortest 
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cut to our ultimate goal; but we are 
never Satisfied to remain forever in 
the stage of imitation. This is clearly 
shown by our progress during the 
last thirty-seven years since the in- 
troduction of the western culture and 
science. Our recent evolution differs 
from the case of our forefathers in 
this respect, that our era of imitation 
after 1868 was very short, and the 
stage of adaptation began very soon 
after, and even the latter stage was 
simply a passing phenomenon before 
we reached the stage origination. 
The proof of this fact was fully 
shown by our constitution. If you 
examine the constitution of Japan 
from the first article to the last you 
will find it quite different from those 
of American or European countries, 
yet its frame and foundation are in 
accordance with the principles of the 
western constitutions. Therefore I 
might say that the constitution of 


Japan is a living monument of the 
origination of Japanese statesman- 
ship. 

Again, in the realm of science, we 
have already reached the stage of 
origination by Dr. Kitasato’s dis- 


covery of a new bacteria. He dis- 
covered it in Germany and was 
decorated by the German govern- 
ment; and Dr. Takamine, who is 
now living in New York, discovered 
adrenalin, a medicine which is used 
to stop bleeding, particularly by ocu- 
lists in operations on the eye. Next 
comes Baron Ito, whose untiring 
investigation in botany made his 
name recognized by both American 
and European scientists. 

Major Shimose’s smokeless 
powder is a Japanese invention, and 
is acknowledged far more powerful 
than the English lyddite or the 
French melinite. This powder is by 
an actual test five times as strong as 
the European powders. When a 
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shell that is filled with lyddite or 
melinite is fired it will break into ten 
or fifteen pieces, whereas the same 
Shell filled with Shimose’s smoke- 
less powder when exploded bursts 
into 2,000 to 2,300 pieces. It is now 
considered the most powerful smoke- 
less powder ever invented, and its 
inventor is a major in the Japanese 
army. Thus we have already en- 
tered into the era of origination. 

In closing I may here sum up in 
a few words that although we dearly 
cling to the memory of the past, yet 
we eagerly hope for a great future, 
and in order to realize this hope we 
mark out the “grand policy of a cen- 
tury to come” with a far-reaching 
foresight. For means to carry out 
this policy we come to Europe and 
America. We go to Germany to 
study the German system of exact- 
ness, for they are noted for thor- 
oughness in everything, but their 
system was found by our experience 
to be too stiff and inflexible. As 
exact and thorough as their system 
is, it is handicapped; therefore we 
come to America, for the Americans 
are the most practical people in the 
world. They cannot mark out such 
an exact system as the Germans, but 
they always use their common sense 
and come out successfully when- 
ever they encounter a difficulty. 
They do not care so much for aca- 
demic principles, but they have the 
tact to solve any question from a 
practical point of view; thus in 
Anglo-Saxon practicability we found 
our indispensable rescue. 

This “grand policy” for our na- 
tional affairs, marked out “for a cen- 
tury to come” by our far-reaching 
foresight, coupled with German ex- 
actness and American practicability, 
will be the future course of the Ja 
panese people. Then you will ask, 
What are your aims and aspirations? 
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To this question I answer that our 
national ambition is by engrafting 
the western culture and science 
upon our own institutions to blend 
together and assimilate the two 
types of civilization—oriental and 
occidental—and by doing so to bring 
forth a new type of civilization, in 
which the culture and science of the 
two hemispheres will meet, not in 
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conflict, but in harmony, so as to 
enable us to share the inheritance of 
Christian religion, oriental philos- 
ophy, Greek art, Roman law, and 
modern science. 

Thus we hope in the course of the 
twentieth century to have at least 
one fruit out of our earnest and per- 
severing efforts to contribute to the 
progress of mankind. 





The Marrying of Jimmy 


By Rae Hatron Harris 


66] LL tell you what, Jake,” said 
Mrs. Jenkins, “I’ve thought 
on a new plan, and if that 

doesn’t work, I'll hev ter give it up 

as a bad job.” 

“Well, Mary Ann, what is it 
now?” returned Mr. Jenkins, as he 
raised his eyes from his newspaper, 
lowered his spectacles, and looked 
over the rim at his wife, who sat 
busily knitting on the other side of 
the table. 

“Well, it’s jist this, Jake, what do 
you say to takin’ the new school 
missus to board?” 

“The new’ school missus!” re- 
peated Mr. Jenkins in mild astonish- 
ment, “Why Mary Ann, I don’t 
’xactly see what you area drivin’ at.” 

“Now, Jake,” returned Mrs. 
Jenkins somewhat testily, “I thought 
you could see what I mean without 
needin’ ter hav the matter all ex- 
plained each time. It’s Jimmy that 
I had in mind, of course.” 

“Of course,” repeated Mr. Jenkins, 
on whom a new light appeared to 
have dawned. 

“You know, Jake,” pursued his 
wife with a new energy, as she laid 
down her work and looked fixedly 


at her husband, her small, bright, 
black eyes shining with a new bril- 
liancy, “They say the new missus is 
pretty and comes from a good fam- 
ily. She is second cousin to Tom 
Rankie’s wife. I thought that if 
Jimmy was to meet a new girl who 
had some attractions, and was to see 
her enough, that perhaps he might 
take a fancy to her.” 

Mrs. Jenkins paused as if waiting 
for the accustomed word of ap- 
proval. 

“Yes, yes, to be sure, of course,” 
returned Mr. Jenkins in the same 
mild tone as before. 

“You see, Jake,” continued Mrs. 
Jenkins in explanation, “that Jimmy 
is tired of the same old girls he has 
knowed all his life. Knowin’ about 
that farm, the girls hev been too 
sweet on him. They overdone it and 
I know Jimmy was disgusted with 
all of ’em. So if we are to get him 
married, the only thing is to hev him 
meet some one else. As he won't go 
any place to meet any one any more, 
what do you say to havin’ the 
teacher here for awhile?” 

“Just as you say, you know best, 
Mary Ann,” returned Mr. Jenkins, 
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as he raised his spectacles to their 
accustomed place, and lowered his 
eyes to his newspaper, thereby sig- 
nalizing his acquiescence in the pro- 
position. 

There was indeed nothing further 
to be said. When a plan had once 
ripened in the fertile mind of Mrs. 
Jenkins, her good spouse deemed it 
best to allow her full scope for its 
development. Moreover, he had 
been for so many years subject to 
her guidance that it had eventually 
become second nature to him to 
agree unquestionably with whatever 
she proposed. 

In the present instance, Mr. 
Jenkins’ assent was the readier be- 
cause he saw not only the determin- 
ation by which his wife was swayed, 
but the wisdom behind this deter- 
mination. It was a question of the 
marrying of Jimmy, his sole off- 
spring, who, up to this time, had 


clothed himself in a steely armor 
of self-defence against all the wiles 
by which he was attacked. Where- 
by, as the mild, old man was forced 
to acknowledge, Jimmy was standing 


in his own light. He himself had 
married late in life and had not been 
the gainer thereby. Beyond this 
consideration was one of vital 
moment; across the way lay the 
two-hundred-acre farm of his bach- 
elor uncle, Tom Jenkins, the deed of 
which, on the day of Jimmy’s mar- 
riage, the uncle had promised to 
hand over to him. 

But it was the strong-minded 
mother who took most to heart the 
dilatoriness of her son. She saw 
clearly that Uncle Tom might marry, 
or that very many things might hap- 
pen to turn the current of his interest 
in another direction, before the deed 
fell into Jimmy’s hands. 

In reply to his mother’s remon- 
strances, Jimmy only shook his head 
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and laughed in his good-naturea, 
rollicking way, a laugh which re- 
sounded through the house; for 
Jimmy possessed a chest in propor- 
tion to his six feet of stature. 

“Oh, let me alone,” he would say, 
stooping to kiss her wrinkled face, 
“Am I not well enough off as I am? 
And who ever heard anyway of a 
mother wanting to get rid of her 
son? Not much of a compliment. 
Eh mother?” 

“But Jimmy 

“Yes mother, I know what you are 
going to say. I am standing in my 
own light and running the risk of 
losing a good farm. But never mind. 
Better that than to marry the wrong 
girl.” 

Jimmy would say no more. Mrs. 
Jenkins saw clearly that remons- 
trance was of no avail. Perhaps an 
excuse may be found for her, if, in 
the excess of her mother’s affection, 
she deemed it wise to resort to other 
means in order to further the worldly 
prospects of her son. 

The vacation days were over. 
The new school teacher arrived and 
to the complete astonishment of the 
neighbors, was duly installed in the 
home of the Jenkins’, which hence- 
forth became the centre of interest 
of the parish. What object could 
Mary Ann Jenkins have in taking 
the school teacher into her home, she 
who had refused on so many past 
occasions to open her doors to this 
servant of the public? It was clear 
that she had an object, and that was 
what the gossips deemed it neces- 
sary to understand. For the maidens 
who had been worsted in the con- 
test, there was attached to the event 
a double interest. 

The new teacher, Miss Jennie 
Parkers, was tall, slender and grace- 
ful. Her regular features, pale com- 
plexion and masses of auburn hair, 


” 
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having from her broad brow, gave 
her an appearance of distinction. In 
her clear, gray eye sparkled a merri- 
ment which suggested her apprecia- 
tion of the ludicrous. She had been 
away at school in the city, while 
preparing for her teaching career, 
and added to the refinement of her 
appearance a graceful ease of man- 
ner, 

She was not slow to grasp the sit- 
uation which met her in her new 
home; the abrupt indifference of the 
son, offset by the almost subservient 
attentions of the mother, while in 
the background the mild interest of 
old Jenkins, representing the tem- 
perate zone between these opposing 
climatic influences. 

“Indeed the indifference of the 
swain must be overcome,” thought 
the girl, who saw for herself a cer- 
tain amusement and relief from 
monotony in this undertaking. 

A certain conversation which she 
happened to hear threw a peculiar 
light on the circumstances surround- 
ing her and increased her relish in 
the task which she had given her- 
self. 

After an evening spent in teach- 
ing the intricacies of chess to the 
delighted Mr. Jenkins, the teacher 
had retired to her room and was 
leaning out of her window, drink- 
ing in the pale, moonlight rays of 
the mild September night. The 
voices of Mrs. Jenkins and her son 
reached her from the piazza below. 

“T don’t know as you need ter act 
the part of a bear toward a young 
woman stayin’ in the house,” said 
the mother, in reproachful tones. 

“May I ask why you had this 
young woman come here to board?” 
demanded the son coolly. 

Mrs. Jenkins’ reply was apparently 
evasive and failed to satisfy her in- 
terlocutor. 
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“Tt is nothing of the sort, Mother,” 
he returned more decidedly, “you 
have set the whole neighborhood 
wondering and supposing. They all 
have their eyes on me and are wait- 
ing to see what will happen. I wish 
that they would mind their own 
business.” 

“Well, Jimmy, if it hadn’t been 
for the farm they might not a been 
so busy. But then when a nice 
lookin’ young woman comes around 
where there is a handsome lad like 
you, people are sure ter talk. But 
let ‘em, Only I want you to treat 
this young woman with more per- 
liteness and cordiality. Don’t you 
think she’s a fine lookin’ one?” 

“Oh, bother your fine looking 
ones,” returned Jimmy impatiently. 
“Leave me alone where women are 
concerned. That is all I have to 
ask.” 

In truth, Jimmy was going 
through a mental process which was 
far from agreeable. His fancy had 
been appealed to. Jimmy was not 
of an obstinate nature, but he had 
come to a tacit understanding with 
himself to be firm and unbending 
when it was a question of the fair 
sex. He did not mean to be so easily 
impressed by his mother’s new 
boarder. The fact of an _ over- 
anxious mother and a two-hundred- 
acre-farm to give a touch of the pe- 
cuniary to these considerations, may 
have added to Jimmy’s natural 
perversity. 

But it was no easy matter for the 
youth to present an exterior of in- 
difference against the beauty and 
graces of this charmer, who had 
come to quicken his pulse with a 
sense of pulsating nature around 
him, Jimmy found a new music in 
the song of the birds, the sky was 
bluer, the breezes were softer than 
in former times. He found himself 
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unconsciously looking forward to 
the meal hour when he would see 
her again. And indeed the meals 
had become invested with a new in- 
terest and charm. Another tone 
had been given to the conversations. 
Formerly the chief topics had been 
the crops, the markets, and the gos- 
sip of the neighborhood. Now 
Jimmy watched with interest, as he 
saw his mother’s face light up with 
admiration and his father’s quiet 
content, when Miss Parkers related 
a story of the world beyond his own 
ken. Jimmy began to feel that his 
world had been a very narrow one. 
Hitherto, his aspirations -in the 


scholastic field had been satisfied by 
his graduation from the district 
school, but he now experienced a 
sense of his own deficiencies, a self- 
abasement, which, among the fe- 
males who had flattered and cajoled 
him, would have been impossible. 


The manner of the teacher, far 
from flattery, and equally removed 
from indifference, was one least apt 
to excite his suspicion or disgust. 
On the other hand, it did not speak 
encouragement to a youth who 
daily felt his interest in this lovely 
creature increasing. 

But unfortunately as his sensibili- 
ties became quickened, Jimmy’s 
self-abasement increased dispropor- 
tionately. He was suffering under 
the consciousness of his unworthi- 
ness. Never before had he realized 
his own failings and the meanness 
of his acquirements. 

So the young man, whose manner 
was naturally so free from restraint, 
began to suffer under a painful re- 
serve, which was not lost on his 
mother. She saw with displeasure 
that her scheme was not succeeding. 
A change had come over her son 
which was not for the best. She 
was convinced, however, that Jimmy 


cared for the teacher, in spite of an 
inscrutable exterior, due she be- 
lieved, to a persistent masculine op- 
position to her feminine interference, 

Finally a consoling idea came to 
Mrs. Jenkins. She would reiieve 


‘her mind by discussing the matter 


freely with her husband. 

“Well, Jake,” she said one even- 
ing, as they sat alone, “I see that 
my plan is not aworkin’ very good. 
Jimmy is losin’ his appetite and 
looks as thin and miserable as can 
be. I believe that he’s in love with 
the missus, but he is a stubborn lad, 
and will never give in. It was a 
mistake for Uncle Tom to offer him 
the farm on those _ cornditions, 
Jimmy is a proud lad and hates ter 
*peer to be marryin’ fer a farm, but 
when he meets the right girl he 
ought ter marry, farm or no farm.” 

“But are you so sure that she is 
the right girl?” asked the old man 
timidly. 

“The right girl!” repeated Mrs. 
Jenkins scornfully. “How can you 
ask the question? What do you 
mean ?” 

“Jimmy has not showed any signs 
of bein’ in love, has he, Mary Ann?” 
ventured the old man. 

“Signs!” said his- wife as_ she 
waved her arm in a gesture of im- 
patience. “A lot you know of signs. 
You hev prob’bly forgot how you 
felt yourself when you was in love, 
if you ever was,” she added with a 
piercing glance of her sharp, black 
eyes. “You hev not noticed I s’pose 
how thin and pale he is. He has 
lost his appetite and hez nothin’ to 
say. I give it up. What do you 
think you can surgest? It’s your 
turn now, Jake.” 

The old man looked at his wife 
and said deliberately: 

“Well, Mary Ann, if he really 


likes the missus without showin’ it, 
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how would it be ter ask her to git 
another boardin’ place? Then, 
when she is gone, he might find out 
that he would like to see her erca- 
sionally. What do you think of 
that, Mary Ann?” 

“Pretty good, Jake,” returned 
Mrs. Jenkins with renewed enthu- 
siasm, “I see that you have a idear 
once in awhile. But tell me what to 
say to her. I have no good ’xcuses 
ter give and would ruther she staid 
nor went.” 

“Well, tell her, Mary Ann, that it 
is the busy season and you hev too 
much ter do an’ can’t do her jistice. 
Say that you are sorry to hev her 
go and liope to see her back often to 
visit us, and perhaps some time to 
stay, which is what you would like, 
eh, Mary Ann?” he added, with a 
twinkle in his quiet, blue eye. 

“All right, Jake, that will do,” re- 
plied Mrs. Jenkins, with a sigh, “I 
will fix it up all right if I tell her 
at all, cause it doesn’t seem jist the 
thing ter do. I guess I had better 
sleep over it and then decide; I 
might hev some light throwed on 
it.” 

But Mrs. Jenkins’ slumbers had 
only the effect of confirming her in 
the good opinion which she had 
formed of the proposition. The 
school teacher was at once informed 
of the great stress of work which 
made it advisable that she, in her 
own interest, should seek another 
boarding place. 

A flush of surprise and embarrass- 
ment was on the young girl’s face. 

“But we needn’t be strangers,” 
said Mrs, Jenkins, anxious to propi- 
tiate matters, “we will see you often. 
Perhaps my son Jimmy can run in 
to see you sometimes of an evenin’, 
he is not feelin’ jist the best, and it 
would do him good to get out some- 
times. He stays too steady ter 
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home, I s’pose you wouldn’t mind 
him callin’ ter see you some times,” 
added the canny mother, scrutiniz- 
ing closely with her sharp eyes the 
face before her. 

“Oh no, not at all,’ returned the 
girl, the flush coloring the trans- 
parent skin. 

In this way it came about that in 
a few days the teacher had changed 
her quarters to the cottage of the 
little, old spinster, Miss Brown, the 
accustomed haven of the much 
abused teachers of Jenkinsville. 
The perplexed parishioners debated 
among themselves, as they watched 
eagerly for developments, “What 
was the idear of Mary Ann Jenkins? 
For sure she had somethin’ in her 
mind when she took the missus in 
and agin when she sent her away.” 

But the curiosity of her neighbors 
lacked the element of anxiety which 
was disturbing Mrs. Jenkins’s peace 
of mind, as she scanned each day the 
face of her son, as a farmer is wont 
to scan the heavens for the signs 
which are written there. Whether 
auspicious or otherwise, Jimmy had 
been roused by the teacher’s depart- 
ure and showed a dogged dis- 
pleasure, unlike his wonted good 
nature. His mother was silent on 
the subject of the loss in the house- 
hold. However, the change at the 
table was too perceptible not to be 
felt, and Jimmy was forced at length 
to speak. 

“What did you send the teacher 
away for?’ he asked his mother. 
His expression was sullen and 
caused Mrs. Jenkins to tremble in- 
wardly. 

“Why, Jimmy boy, such a ques- 
tion,” she replied, in a tone of in- 
jured surprise, “you didn’t like her 
comin’ here, Now you seem ter ob- 
ject to her goin’. You are hard ter 
please.” 
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Jimmy was silent, but apparently 
not satisfied with the explanation, 
so his mother continued, “It is hard 
ter please you, Jimmy. You was put 
out all the time she was here. You 
had nothin’ ter say and got pale and 
thin and lost your appetite. I 
thought that if it was the teacher 
who was a doin’ it, she had better 
go. So I had ter tell her, much as 
I didn’t like ter. Now I hope you 
will be all right again.” 

Jimmy turned on his heel. He 
had no argument to offer, but as he 
walked to the barn he was turning 
over a proposition in his mind. He 
musi see her at once. That was the 
first necessity of existence. 

The day’s work done, Jimmy ate 
hastily and in silence the evening 
meal, then retired to his room and 
later appeared, carefully dressed in 
his Sunday clothes. On the thres- 
hold he met his mother, who looked 
at him curiously. 


“Goin’ out, Jimmy?” she asked, 
in a tone of surprise. 
Jimmy had not meant to say any- 


thing to his mother. He had hoped 
to slip out while she was busy in 
the dairy; but he was taken un- 
awares. 

“Do you think that the missus 
might care to see me?” he asked. 
Then as if regretting the committal 
he had made, he strode off before 
Mrs. Jenkins had time to reply. 

She watched him as he went 
down the road, a tall, erect figure. 
her mother’s heart experienced a 


new feeling of pride in her son, 


though she was not without her mis- 
givings as to the wisdom of the part 
she had played in this drama. Mrs. 
Jenkins was essentially of a practi- 
cal turn of mind, which served her 
badly when it was a question of emo- 
tions and sentiments. But she saw 
that her boy’s heart had been 
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touched at last, and that the future 
now depended on the successful 
issue of this affair. 

Jimmy walked on, troubled with 
strange forebodings; yet he pos. 
sessed a moral courage which he had 
not known since his first nceting 
with the teacher. He was deter 
mined to win the ‘hand of the fair 
one who had stolen his heart 

As he approached the vi»e-clad 
cottage, he espied in the distance 
the familiar form of little Miss 
Brown in the doorway. 

She came forward to the edge of 
the veranda, looking at the young 
man with a surprised and 
scrutiny. 

“Well, Jimmy Jenkins!” said she, 
in a piping voice, “you are a great 
stranger here. When did you ever 
cross my lawn before? Not sence 
you was a little school feller. | 
reckon it is somethin’ important an 
perticular that brings you here now. 
Is yer ma ill?” 

A curious, hollow smile played 
about the corners of Jimmy’s mouth. 
The humor of the situation struck 
him forcibly. 

“My mother is very well, thank 
you, Miss Brown,” said he, com- 
posing his features, “but she seems 
to think that I am not, and thought 
it would do me good to get out and 
make a few calls, and see some of 
my old friends. She says that itis 
as good as a change of air. So! 
started out to-night and thought | 
had better begin with you.” 

Miss Brown was not slow to read 
into this reply a deeper significance 

“Ruther lonesome up your way 
sence the teacher left, I reckon, 
said she bluntly, as she eyed the 
young man keenly, “But yer loss 
our gain. She is a mighty fine gitl 
and mighty fine company; smart 
see and good to tell what she see 
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and kind too, to listen as she does 
to a tiresome old body like me.” 

There was a pause during which 
Miss Brown looked at her visitor, 
as if «expecting a confirmation of her 
words. 

Jimmy was silent. 

“She is a girl as deserves and 
ought ter hev a good time,” con- 
tinue’ the spinster with a certain de- 
fiance of tone. “She is a good 
teachir, and when she works hard 
with the youngsters all day, the 
least the young folks can do is to 
give her a good time. I was glad,” 
she added with a certain malicious- 
ness of glance, “that Billy Farmers 
was good enough to come ‘round 
this evenin’ to take her fer a drive. 
Iam sure she will enjoy it this fine, 
meller evenin’, I am jist waitin’ fer 
‘em to come back.” 

Jimmy’s startled expression of 
displeasure was not lost on Miss 
Brown. The young man had flushed 
to the roots of his hair, but words 
seemed to have failed him. Billy 
Farmers, of all the young men of 
the country side, whose family and 
Jimmy's had not been on speaking 
terms in years! Miss Brown grasped 
the irony of these circumstances, 
and generously came to the rescue. 

“Perhaps you would like to speak 
fer to-morrow night if she hasn’t 
promised it to Farmers already?” 
she said slyly. 

A happy thought came to Jimmy’s 
rescue. “If you will just tell her, 
Miss Brown, that my mother would 
like her to come to take supper with 
us to-morrow night. That was my 
message, but I was almost forgetting 
it.” 

Jimmy was fast becoming a prince 
of dissimulators. 


So it happened that Miss Jennie 
Parkers saw Jimmy in a new light 
the next evening at his supper table. 
His old restraint had vanished before 
the force of his natural, manly free- 
dom. Jimmy had become more dig- 
nified in his own eyes since he saw 
himself the rival of Billy Farmers. 

The change was not lost on Miss 
Parkers. She blushed under his 
steady, honest and admiring glance, 
which took on a deeper meaning in 
the moonlight as they walked to- 
ward Miss Brown’s cottage, each ex- 
periencing the thrill of that potent, 
subtle charm of young love. 

“T have not words to express my- 
self well,” said Jimmy, “but I want 
to tell you that home has been a 
prison since you left. You had to 
come back before the sun would 
shine in again, and now I cannot 
live without you. Won’t you give 
up that school-teaching and take me 
for your pupil?” 

The answering glance in her eyes 
was assurance enough, for the tall, 
manly fellow, on the silent country 
road, in the moonlight, put his arm 
around her, and drew her face to his 
and kissed her rosy lips. 

For Jimmy, all matrimonial 
doubts had been removed. Mean- 
while his mother laid the matter be- 
fore her husband. 

“It looks promisin’ like to-night, 
Jake. Jimmy seems to hev got over 
his queer ways and is comin’ out 
like a man, Didn’t you think the 
missus looked fine to-night? Jimmy 
and her’ll make a nice pair. I ex- 
pect that he will tell me about it in 
the mornin’. Then I mean to remind 
him when he marries that he owes it 
all to me, both wife and farm.” 
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The Deerfield Renaissance 


By PauLinE CARRINGTON Bouve 


T is a curious and interesting 
fact that the revival and sys- 
tematic pursuit of the arts and 
crafts that flourished a hundred and 
fifty years ago, should have had its 
beginning in a little New England 


Deerfield,—had little in it to foster 
a taste for the peaceful arts. The 
men and women who lived there in 
the colonial period, could have had 
slight interest in those crafts that 
were employed in the embellis!iment 








THE OLD DEERFIELD GARRISON HOUSE, SCENE OF THE DEERFILD MASSACRE 


town whose early history was 
marked by persistent physical strug- 
gles against conditions supremely 
antagonistic to art. 

The strenuous life of the hardy 
settlers from the town of Dedham, 
Massachusetts, who dared the dan- 
gers and isolation of that frontier 
settlement in the Connecticut Val- 
ley, and who planted a small colony 
on “the 8000 Acre” tract of land 
purchased from the Pocumtuck In- 
dians, which is known to-day as 
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of homes that were always in need 


of protection. Loom, spindle, and 
needle must provide for the humbler 
needs of life, rather than for the 
gratification of the eye; knife and 
tool and physical energies must be 
used in the service of practical 
utility rather than of artistic decor 
tion. The evolution of this little 
town (famous in history for its 
bloody battles with the French and 
Indians, its heroic defenses whet 
repeatedly beleaguered, its tragi¢ 
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THE DOOR FROM THE OLD INDIAN HOUSE 


TAKEN BY THE FRENCH IN 1704 


story of sacking, devastation and 
captivity) from its warlike activity 
of the past to its peaceful industrial 
activities and artistic achievements 
of the present—is a singular com- 
mentary upon the theory of heredity. 

Ten years ago this little town’s 
chief claim to interest, lay in its as- 
sociations with some of the most 
momentous periods of Colonial his- 
tory, and in its bloody annals of a 
heroism of men and women that 
was archaic in its simplicity and un- 
consciousness. To-day, thousands 
of visitors find their way through 
the long, quiet streets; not because 
of its records of siege and massacre 


and captives marched off 
to far-off Canada, but be- 
eause of its present inter- 
est and influence as an 
Arts and Crafts centre. 
And this change from an- 
tique interest to modern 
influence, which has with- 
in ten years made itself 
felt all over New Eng- 
land, has been wrought 
primarily through the ef- 
forts of two women, Miss 
Margaret Whiting and 
Miss Ellen Miller. 

In an old-fashioned 
house on the main street 
of the village (which 
is modern by comparison 
with its neighbors, having 
been built in 1710,) the 
Blue and White Needle- 
work Society began its 
work of resurrecting old 
designs in embroidery. 
There is no conventional 
organization in the vari- 
ous branches of the Arts 
and Crafts associations,— 
the rug-makers, basket- 
makers and metal-work- 
ers—all of which have 
been, to a certain degree, under 
the guiding care of the oldest and 
best known of these groups, the 
Blue and White Needlework So- 
ciety. 

Over the door of the entrance to 
the rooms where Miss Whiting and 
Miss Miller draw their designs, give 
out the work by the piece, and do 
their beautiful needlework, hangs a 
spinning-wheel, which is the soci- 
ety’s sign, and trademark. In some 
portion of-each bit of linen, silk or 
muslin, that goes out from this so- 
ciety, we may find a tiny spinning- 
wheel, either wrought into the de- 
sign or occupying some unostenta- 
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tious corner, and their mark has 
become a standard of excellence all 
over the United States. The growth 
of the Blue and White Society of 
Needlework has been phenomenally 
rapid when one considers how it was 
at first merely an experiment made 
by two young women, which, as 
Miss Whiting says, “was partly to 
see what we could do, and partly 
just for fun.” 

The founders of this “experiment,” 
which has become the acknowledged 
renaissance of colonial design in em- 
broideries, do not pose as workers 
on moral or sociological lines. They 
frankly declare that their object is 
to uplift the standard of embroidery, 
not morals, and they furthermore be- 
lieve that in offering work that is 
artistic in design and execution, they 
are creating higher aims among 
artisans of all classes. The wide- 
spread interest in their work is evi- 


denced by the throngs of vi 
that crowd the quiet little 
during their annual exhibitions 
that they have been the inspir 
of similar societies, the other va 
arts and crafts of Deerfield, th 
makers which give employment 
number of the villagers—all 
witness. 

Notwithstanding the absenc« 
so-called “organization” of the 
and White needlewomen, there 
coherence and system in thei: 
operative and executive met 
that is quite remarkable. 
“skilled” needlewomen, who 
few in number, and who have 
taught the old-fashioned stitch: 
the designers, Miss Whiting 
Miss Miller, receive one-half o 
selling price of the article sold. 
fifth goes to the designers, an: 
remaining fraction is devoted to 
very small salaries of the treas 





OLD FORT WELL—1690 
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THE OLD INN 
he oldest house in Deerfield, built in 1689and owned by Miss Alice Baker 


secretary, and others in charge, and 
to th 


expenses of the materials 
used, the laundrying of the finished 


work, expressage, and 
other small matters. 

The name “Blue and White” nat- 
urally suggested itself to the origi- 
nators, as all of the designs were at 
first wrought in indigo blue on white 
linen, but the Society gradually en- 
larged the field of its labors and be- 
gan using those soft, harmonious 
colors which are the result of the old 
receipts of our great grandmothers, 
who, out of decoctions of indigo, 
fustic, logwood and madder, were 
able to produce colors that resembled 
in their magical blending of bril- 
liancy and softness those made by 
the Oriental weavers—colors that 
would stand the wear and tear of 
generations, and were always har- 
monious. Although the linen thread 
used by the Society is imported, all 
of the dyeing is done by a Deerfield 
woman. The designs taken from 
the colonial embroideries in New 


postage, 


England that have escaped the 
ravages of carelessness and ignor- 
ance, had their origin in Oriental 
sources, but possessed notwith- 
standing, a distinctive character of 
their own. 

It has been the chief object of the 
Blue and White Society to retain 
these distinctive characteristics and 
modify and adapt them to modern 
use, in short, to elevate this branch 
of needlework from its fallen state 
of a purely commercial trade of ama- 
teur effort, to its legitimate place 
and use as a decorative art. 

The whole aspect of the old house 
in which the Society has its head- 
quarters is a fitting and appropriate 
frame for these reproductions of 
colonial designs. The wainscotted 
walls, the cavernous fireplaces and 
the rafters across the ceilings, give 
just the proper setting for the 
workers who sit by the windows in 
little old-fashioned ‘‘splint bot- 
tomed” chairs, filling in the broad, 
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simple lines of the designs with in- 
tricate stitches. 

“Ah,” I exclaimed, looking up- 
ward and pointing to the rafters, 
“it’s an inspiration to sit under those 
heavenly beams.” “Oh no,” laughed 
Miss Miller, “this house is a parvenu; 
it wasn’t built until 1710. A Deer- 
field house isn’t aristocratic unless 
it antedates the massacre, you know. 
You see, we are very proud of our 
three or four massacres, and blood- 
curdling traditions. Our next door 
neighbor—the old Inn where Ar- 
nold stopped—looks down on our 
modern establishment. It was built 
in 1689 and has a ghost! You must 
go over and see it after you've 
looked at some of our work here.” 

The work in the process of being 
“worked” was really a bit of needle 
painting. It was called “The Fairy 
Ring.” Through a group of bare 
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tree-trunks shone a full moon upon 
a circle of gray-green moss. The 
shades of the vegetable dye colors 
had been made to produce a moon- 
light scene that had the quality of 
weirdness, through the imagination 
of the designer and tlie delicate skill 
of the embroiderer. 

“What might be the price of that 
set of table cover and doilies?” 
asked the visitor pointing to a set 
which displayed geometrical borders 
and scattered flowers on a_ white 
ground. 

“Eighty dollars,’ answered the 
lady in charge, smilingly. 

The visitor tried hard not a give 
a gasp of vulgar surprise at this evi- 
dence of the commercial value of 
high art on table linen! 

There was such an aversion to 
what Miss Whiting called “exploi- 
tation methods” that I began to be 
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afraid I should not be able to get 
any photographs. Whenever I deli- 
cately hinted at pictures, my two 
hostesses grew cold and frowned. 
“Perhaps you would like to see 
our ‘Cavalier Rose’ quilt, as you are 
a Virginian,” said Miss Miller, as 
we were leaving, and forthwith she 
took us into a room full of samplers, 
panels, chatelaine-bags, table-covers 
and all manner of hand-worked 
things. One side of this room was 


line here just as it is,” agreed the 
two hostesses, and so it chanced that 
by aclever device, my photographer, 
in taking the “Cavalier Rose” quilt, 
took in all the treasures of the col- 
lection. 

It is a curious fact that while there 
are hundreds of different embroidery 
stitches, there are only two posi- 
tions of the needle, one for pass- 
ing it horizontally through the 
material, the other for passing it 


“COLONIAL KITCHEN” IN MEMORIAL HALL 


almost completely covered by a 
great quilt made for a four-poster, 
and covered over with true-lover’s 
knots and sprawling clusters of wild 
roses done in the soft, mellow 
Shades of old-rose that no aniline 
vat can ever aspire to bring forth. 

“Ah! but couldn’t I have just 
that?’ I begged, and Virginian 
blandishment softened Massachu- 
setts puritanism. 

“I think it might be taken on the 


vertically through the material. 
Yet in patient, loving, skilful fin- 
gers, what wonderful things that 
little one-eyed maid—the needle— 
can do. Women of all nations and 
of all periods have instinctively ex- 
pressed themselves by embroideries. 
Fragments of stitched materials left 
by the Cave Dwellers are extant to- 
day. Specimens of the Greek long 
stitch and chain stitch are still pre- 
served in the Hermitage at St. 
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Petersburg. The ancient tapestries 
of the Babylonians, the Egyptians, 
the Greeks and the Romans show 
that certain forms of embroidery 
were practised among these peoples, 
while the Chinese fashioned delicate 
designs in silken thread before the 
same sort of work was done in any 
land west of Persia or in the lands 
within the pale of the Byzantine 
Empire. Of the Crafts, embroidery 
is one of the oldest and, because it 
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but they possess the charm of the 
faults, the virtues, the characteris- 
tics of their different makers, for in 
all of the crafts here, individuaiity 
is the distinctive charm. Brook-ide 
and meadow contribute material for 
these baskets, which are woven 
from swale, sweet-grass, maiden air 
fern, cat-tails and rushes, into the 
quaintly shaped receptacles for « rti- 
cles of feminine service. 
Rug making has become, 
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THE CUPBOARD OF PARSON WILLIAMS, WHO WAS TAKEN CAPTIVE 1704 


has always been the outward and 
visible sign of the inward artistic 
capacity of women, it must possess a 
certain charm for the feminine mind. 

But there are other crafts in Deer- 
field. If perchance you want a-bas- 
keting to go, the Blue and White 
workers will direct you to a place 
where all sorts and sizes and shapes 
of baskets may be had. The “Po- 
cumtuck” baskets, as they are 
called, are classed under one name, 


quite a flourishing branch of the 
‘Deerfield industries, all of which 
were directly or indirectly stimulated 
into being by the Blue and White 
Society, which fostered and en- 
couraged the infant crafts by its 
practical aid and wise suggestions. 

Since the Gothic revival that was 
begun about seventy years ago, peo- 
ple all over the civilized world have 
been trying to revive the old art of 
embroidery. First the church took 
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ROOM SHOWING WORK OF THE BLUE AND WHITE SOCIETY 


it up and “schools of ecclesiastical 
embroidery” were established in 


England and the other parts of Eu- 
rope. A general “vogue” for art 
needlework swept over the land. 
But still there was something lack- 
ing. This lack, Mr, Sedding tells 
us, lies in deficiency of originality 


of design. The designers copied 
nature second hand, preferring to 
reproduce the birds and flowers and 
leaves from the musty hangings 
preserved at South Kensington 
rather than to go a-forest and a-field 
for their models. Of course, in 
direct copying from nature, there is 
danger of losing the art of designing. 
But for hands and brains already 
skilled and filled with reverence for 
art’s tradition, nothing can be better 
than a study of the living things 
themselves—the bird, the branch, 
the flower. She who wishes to paint 
in threads of silk, or linen, or wool, 
upon her textile canvas, should be 
also the designer, or at any rate a 
Sympathetic and intelligent expo- 
nent of the designer. 


Miss Miller and Miss Whiting 
fulfill these conditions, both being 
designers and skilled work-women, 
and they have, moreover, been able 
to give a freshness to the old con- 
ventional, colonial designs which 
they have, in its literal sense, resur- 
rected from the cellar and attic of 
old New England homes. Looking 
over these specimens of work, and 
over the very valuable collection of 
old samplers, bed-spreads, chate- 
laine bags and hangings preserved 
in Memorial Hall, the Deerfield Mu- 
seum, one is led to belive that in 
spite of the rigors and hardships of 
those troubled days, the village 
housewives took comfort in beauti- 
fying their humble homes with the 
work of their hands. Perhaps they 
found a peace in stitching into the 
linen the fancies, romances, recollec- 
tions of the peaceful old life left be- 
hind, or the wild, new life before 
them. God knows what those brave, 
patient women felt as they wrought 
their thoughts, perchance, into the 
stiff flowers and trees and unzodlog- 
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ical birds and beasts! Certain it is 
that these quaint bits of household 
decoration possess a charm for us 
to-day that the most finished pieces 
of modern embroidery lack. This 
charm is the individuality of the 
worker, who copied from nature or 
some other source, not only with 
fidelity to her model, but with gen- 
uine love for the work of her hand 
and with genuine love of. beauty. 
In those old bed-spreads, samplers, 
chair-covers, aprons and pockets, 
some subtle essence, some mysteri- 
ous quality of the woman imparted 
itself, and was carried by her needle 
from her soul and brain into the 
fabric whereon she wrought her 
hopes and dreams and fancies, with 
the petals and leaves and true- 
lovers’ knots, the cross-barred 
angles and the dots and curves. It 
is an unconscious realization of this 
individuality that makes us touch 
these faded flowers and worm-eaten 
garlands with reverence. 

But there are other things in old 
Deerfield of greater interest to the 


antiquarian than the domicile of the 
different Arts and Crafts there, 
Passing down the long street, the 
traveller is struck by the solid ma- 
sonry of a circular well upon which 
is carved the date 1690. In the im- 
mediate vicinity of this well stands 
the oldest house in this old village, 
now the summer residence of Miss 
Alice Baker, the historian of the In- 
dian Captives of Deerfield, who has 
no doubt drawn considerable in- 
spiration from the old house in 
which she lives. This house was 
included within the palisades, and 
was one of the fifteen of the forty- 
one houses which were not de- 
stroyed on the fateful night of Feb- 
ruary 29th, 1704, when five hundred 
Indians and French under M. de 
Vaudreuil’s orders, and commanded 
by Lieutenant Beaubassin, marched 
into the town over the snow that 
had drifted higher than the protect- 
ing palisades, and awakened the 
sleeping village with savage war 
whoop and French musketry. 

The massive door of the “Old In- 




















BRIDE'S CHEST, THAT WAS IN THE OLD INDIAN HOUSE 
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dian House” into which the greater 
part of the inhabitants had taken 
refuge since news of the Schenec- 
tady tragedy had reached them, is 
the on!y reminder of this ancient and 
interesting building. It is carefully 
preserved in Memorial Hall. The 
long gash in its massive oaken panel, 
made by blows of a tomahawk, 
brings to the mind of those who 
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POCKET IN MEMORIAL HALL SHOWING 
ANCIENT COLONIAL DESIGNS 


look upon this mute witness of that 
old tragedy a terrible and vivid pic- 
ture of that long-gone horror. 
Alas! for the short lived Treaty of 
Ryswick and the closely following 
period of bloodshed known as the 
War of the Spanish Succession, 
which embroiled England’s distant 


colonies in the European turmoil! 

Memorial Hall was more than a 
century ago an “academy” wherein 
the “young ideas” of Deerfield were 
taught to “shoot.” As one climbs 
up the steep winding stairs to look 
at the colonial furniture, china, pic- 
tures, embroideries, and Indian 
relics, one fancies how long ago 
little Puritan boys demurely as- 
cended these worn steps when the 
dominie’s gong sounded. Among 
these historic relics there are some 
of more than ordinary interest. In 
one room stands a cupboard that 
belonged to Parson Williams, who 
was one of the hundred prisoners 
marched off to Canada on the night 
of the massacre. A pair of small 
worn shoes, labelled “Shoes in which 
little Mary Hawks walked home 
from Canada” are full of a pathetic 
interest. One cannot but think 
tenderly and pitifully of the brave 
little girl who toilsomely made her 
perilous way through that long 
stretch of New England forest two 
hundred years ago! There, too, 
stands a beautifully carved Bride’s 
Chest that was once a part of the 
old Indian MHouse’s furnishings. 
None knows its history, but there it 
stands— 


“strong with hasp and padlock and key 
Strong as the hands that made it on the 
other side of the sea.” 


Through glass covers one looks 
at old-fashioned bits of embroidery. 
“These,” says the feminine curator 
proudly, “have furnished a good 
many designs and ideas to the Blue 
and White Society.” 

But Deerfield has its living ce- 
lebrities. as well as its past tradi- 
tions. In this quaint old town during 
the summer months, lives Mrs. Ma- 
deline Yale Wynne, whose strange 
story of “The Little Room” has 
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such a weird charm. Here, in an 
old house that one suspects is aris- 
tocratic after Miss Miller’s defini- 
tion, in the possession of a ghost or 
two—Mrs. Wynne writes stories and 
works in metals. She has a forge 
and all the other necessary acces- 
sories to her art, and here she 
fashions brooches, buckles, rings, 
and all sorts of quaint trinkets from 
her own original and oftentimes, 
beautiful designs. Her - house, 
which is not far from the Blue and 
White Society’s headquarters, is 
famed as the house from which the 
“Three Brides in Blue” stepped out 
one Sabbath morning, all in bright 
blue gowns, to wed their three re- 
pective sweethearts, who, as well 
as I remember the story, were a 
trio of brothers. 

A little farther down the road, live 
two ladies—the Misses Allen—who 
have really made photography a fine 
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art. In fact, everybody in Deerfield 
does something or other, and curi- 
ously enough combine the very con- 
venient art of making money with 
their other arts. It presents a »leas- 
ing combination of “Arts and Craf- 
tiness” as Mrs. Wynne has most 
aptly remarked. Unquestio 1ably 
the influence of the Blue and \Vhite 
Society of Needlework has a'-eady 
been widely felt throughou the 
country, and it is reasonable to be- 
lieve it will continue to quicken the 
impulse toward really artistic em- 
broideries all over the country. 

To have established a high 
dard of excellence in, and to 
created a desire for, what is 
beautiful in various branch 
household decoration, is to ha 
complished much for art itself, and 
this is what the present generation 
of artisans and craftsmen owe to 
the Deerfield Renaissance. 
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Solace 


By Mary MINeERvA Barrows 


Laughter was only an echo, 

For Joy had passed me by, 

And the songs of the birds which I sighed for 
Struck on mine ear like a cry. 


But who had told her of my*hunger? 
Whence filled she her cup for my cheer? 
Over the sands of the desert 

I heard her feet draw near. 


Out of the depths of her spirit 

She offered me wine and bread, 
‘And there from the soul of a woman 
A woman’s soul was fed. 





The Humbling of Harriet 


By MARGARET ASHMUN 


“RS. GROVES came to her 
front door as I drove up to 
the gate in my new pony 

carriige. I had seen her cheery 
face at the window and had ex- 
pected some characteristic remark 
from the brisk little woman con- 
cerning the elegance of my new 
“turn-out”; but her cordial greeting 
was in no wise different from what 
it always was. 

“How do you do, Miss Adams! 
Now I am glad to see you. Get 
right out ’n’ I’ll send Bud ’round to 
the barn with the horses. Look out 
—your skirt come nigh to rubbin’ 
against the wheel. Well, well, it’s 
better’n a dose o’ boneset tea t’ see 


you. I was just a-wishin’ this 
mornin’ that you’d take a drive out 
from Bellville, this ’ere nice meller- 


ish weather. Don’t it do you good 
to watch the grass a-springin’?” 
The unnoticed ponies and carriage 
consigned to the care of Bud, Mrs. 
Groves’ bashful red-haired son, I 
followed my hostess into the house 
with a pleasant sense of anticipation. 
A day spent with Mrs. Groves was 
always one of enjoyment. Her 
plain, littlke house was always a 
bustle of hospitality. The splint- 
bottomed chair that I preferred to 
the plush rocker, was hurried in 
from the kitchen where it ordinarily 
served the purpose of “restin’ Mrs. 
Groves’ bones” while she pared po- 
tatoes or beat up cake; the kittens 
(there was always a new batch) were 
brought in, a protesting handful, 
from the barn, with the old mother 
trotting apprehensively behind; sun- 
dry favorite dishes of mine were put 


under preparation, with many anx- 
ious inquiries as to just what I 
should like and just how I should 
like it “fixed.” But best of all, Mrs. 
Groves immediately put herself into 
the mood for an all-day’s visit: I 
was sure of some quaint tale before 
I departed. 

Mrs. Groves was a round, lively 
woman, something over fifty, not 
eccentric, but full of a mild and sat- 
isfying originality. One fact about 
her is worthy of remark. The state 
of her mind, upon the advent of a 
visitor, was discernible to the know- 
ing eye, by the number and quality 
of the aprons retained upon her per- 
son. I say retained, because one 
invariably found her wearing four. 
When the caller was such as Mrs. 
Groves termed the “back-bitin’ 
kind,” she was received politely by 
a dignified hostess wearing with un- 
apologized candor, a “s’iled” blue 
gingham apron (i. e. one as immacu- 
late as all of Mrs. Groves’ belong- 
ings, but open to the suspicion of 
having been worn before). A more 
welcome guest was favored by the 
sight of a fresh gingham apron, dis- 
closed on the removal of the outer 
husk. When one of Mrs. Groves’ 
real friends appeared, off came both 
gingham coverings, and the lady 
stepped forth in a “s’iled” white 
apron, with a flounce at the bottom. 
Upon the arrival of “city folks” or 
well-liked relatives from a distance, 
the crowning act of deference was 
performed—Mrs, Groves doffed the 
once-worn white apron and dis- 
played the freshest and crispest 
expanse of lawn, with a hand-cro- 
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cheted lace edge a finger-length in 
width. I cannot forbear saying that 
she wore such an apron for me, and 
that I was fully sensible of the 
honor. 

On the particular morning when 
I arrived so proudly in my new trap, 
Mrs. Groves hastily divested herself 
of the outer three aprons and hung 
them on their accustomed peg. The 
formalities of the splint-chair, the 
kittens, and the prospective menu 
disposed of, she seated herself in 
the plush rocker with her work. 
She was crocheting lace for a new 
white apron, the eleventh, she con- 
fessed to me in response to my ques- 
tions. “But I do like to be neat ’n’ 
clean,” she explained, by way of jus- 
tifying her extravagance. 

“T see you’ve got a new pony-rig,” 
said she, with an inconsequential 
air, as if unwilling to grant too 
much to my vanity. “It’s right 
pretty, I will confess, but you want 
to look out or you'll get as high- 
headed as Harri’t Trumbull.” 

“Who was Harriet Trumbull, and 
how high-headed was she?” I ques- 
tioned, trying to suppress my curi- 
osity, for Mrs. Groves liked to “go 
her own gait” in telling stories as 
in everything else, and too much 
eagerness on the part of the listener 
was likely to result in an abrupt 
change of subject. Mrs. Groves 
counted stitches provokingly : 

“Harri’t Trumbull—seven, eight, 
nine—Harri’t—ten, eleven, twelve, 
thirteen—Har—oh, yes! Well, I 
guess I’ll have to tell you about her 
just as a warning, as ’twere. 

“ *’Twas some years ago, when I 
was livin’ down ’t the other end o’ 
the village. Harri’t Trumbull lived 
right next to me, a-keepin’ house 
for her father ’n’ two young 
brothers. Harri’t was about nine- 
teen then and a big, healthy, pretty- 
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lookin’ girl, with gray eyes ’n’ kind 
o’ lightish brown hair, an’ a dimple 
or two, as the girls in stories always 
ought to have. She was a nice girl, 
too, but notional. Her mother’d 
been dead four years ’n’ I suppose 
one couldn’t expect but what she’d 
show in some way the lack of a 
mother’s care. I tried to do what I 
could for her, but nobody ain’t like 
a real mother, I guess. Well, that 
summer ‘we'd been tryin’ to raise 
money to buy some new pulpit fur- 
niture for the church and some of us 
in the “Ladies’ Aid” got up a con- 
cert an’ evenin’s’ entertainment. 
Folks said it was the best by a long 
shot that had ever been presented to 
the public in Denton, ’n’ I do’ know 
but what they was right, though as 
I was engineerin’ it, it ain’t for me 
to say. There’s people around the 
country that talks of it yet. Well, 
anyway, Elder Bowdon suggested 
that as long as we’d done so well 
with it in Denton, we’d better go 
over to White Prairie (that’s five 
miles, you know) at the time they 
was holdin’ a Dairymen’s Conven- 
tion. We all agreed that ’twould be 
a wise plan. “T'wouldn’t take much 
extry work ’n’ we could have some 
fun out o’ it an’ make a good haul o’ 
money too. So we all planned to go. 

“T went over to Harri’t’s that 
mornin’ to see how she was feelin’. 
Harri’t was our leadin’ soprano and 
we depended on her a good deal. 
She’d been havin’ a cold and I was 
awful scared for fear she wouldn't 
be able to sing. 

“How are you, Harri’t?’ I says, 
real cheerful. 

“‘Oh, all right, I guess,’ she 
answered, listless like. She was 
sittin’ by the window, ’n’ looked as 
if she had one o’ her airs on. There'd 
be times when she’d be kind o’ su- 
perior, ’n’ ’d want to do things 
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different from anybody else. She 
wouldn’t never pour her tea into her 
saucer, nor leave her spoon in her 
teacup. She’d read that those 
things wasn’t proper. She’d hold 
her cup kind o’ mincin’ and there’d 
be more crooks in her little finger 
than there is question marks in the 
catechism. She was always a-readin’ 
about what was proper and what 
wasn’t, ’n’ it fretted her a good deal 
that she couldn’t have things as she 
wanted ’em. I didn’t answer any- 
thing to her this time, ’n’ in a 
minute her brother Elnathan went 
by the window. 

“‘T declare for it, Harri’t,’ I says, 
‘I do think Elnathan ought to be put 
into long trousis. He’s thirteen 
now an’ gawky as a telegraft pole.’ 

“‘Oh, Mis’ Groves,’ she says, kind 
of sentimental, ‘I want to keep him 
young ’s long ’s I can. The troubles 
0’ life’ll come soon enough.’ 

“Troubles! I says. ‘Well, I 
should think it was plenty o’ trouble 
for him, to have to go skirrupin’ 
round in short pants, with his legs 
long enough to tie. But what’s the 
trouble with you,’ I says—‘are you 
fussin’ over what you're goin’ to 
wear to-night?” 

“‘T ain’t goin’ to-night,’ she says, 
as cool as she could, but I could see 
she was nervous inside. 

“T was struck all of a heap but I 
didn’t let on. ‘Ain’t you?’ says I, 
‘may I ask what’s the reason?’ 

“Well! says Harri’t, sort of ex- 
plodin’, ‘I ain’t goin’ to ride over to 
White Prairie in no old lumber- 
wagon.’ 

“That was some time ago, as I 
said, ’n’ carriages wasn’t as plenty 
as they are now. Most all the folks 
in the village was farmers an’ they 
needed farm wagons worse than 
anything else. Those who had car- 
tiages felt pretty grand an’ only 


used ’em when the occasion seemed 
to demand it. We had a nice phae- 
ton ourselves ’n’ I was thinkin’ of 
gettin’ it out to go to White Prairie 
in. Mr. Trumbull hadn’t nothin’ 
but a lumber-wagon. "Twas a good 
one an’ new, but it seems Harri’t 
had took a notion ’twasn’t good 
enough for her. Her father’s wagon 
wasn’t the only one she could ’a’ 
gone in either. Albert Patterson 
had been goin’ with Harri’t a good 
deal ’n’ I knew he’d want her to go 
with him ’n’ his sisters, but then— 
they hadn’t nothing but a Democrat 
wagon. 

“IT know it’s kind o’ mean,’ 
Harri’t says, ‘not to sing in the 
quartet as I was goin’ to, but you 
c’n get someone else.’ 

“*You know there ain’t anybody 
else, Harri’t,’ I answered. ‘You'll 
have to go, I’m thinkin’, Miss 
Highty-Tighty.’ 

““Not in a wagon,’ says Harri’t. 
‘Albert wanted me to go with him 
’n’ the girls, but their wagon’s no 
better ’n’ ours if it is a little lighter. 
No, Mis’ Groves, I’m goin’ to stay 
to home.’ 

“I was that indignant at the 
young upstart that I could ’a’ 
trounced her right there, but I had 
to think o’ the evenin’s entertain- 
ment, so I kept calm. I argued 
with her for awhile, tellin’ her how 
wagons was all right to ride in ’n’ 
how better folks than she was had 
spent the bigger part o’ their lives 
in’em. But ’twas no use. She was 
firm. She wasn’t goin’ to ride in no 
wagon, she said, and that was the 
end on’t. There was only one thing 
to do, as I see, and that was to take 
her with me. Ella, my sister-in- 
law, was visitin’ me, ’n’ I was 
countin’ on the two of us goin’ real 
comfort’ble in the phaeton, but I 
could give that up easier’n I could 
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git along without Harri’t at the en- 
tertainment. 

“Well, Harri’t,’ I said, keepin’ 
back my feelin’s, ‘you can ride with 
Sister Ella ’n’ me, in the phaeton.’ 

““Oh, can I!’ burst out Harri’t. 
‘That’s so good of you! But won’t 
it inconvenience you?’ 

“*Ves, it will,’ I said, ‘but not as 
much as it would inconvenience me 
to have to announce to the public 
an’ the Dairymen’s Convention ’n’ 
all, that we wouldn’t have no 
quartet nor no soprano solo. You 
get ready ’n’ you c’n go with us.’ 
But I was thinkin’ to myself, ‘Just 
you wait till we get started home, 
young lady, ’n’ I'll tell you what I 
think about your actin’s up.’ 

“Well, I won’t tire you by tellin’ 
you all about the concert. It went off 
fine an’ we made a sight more 
money ’n? we expected to. We was 
able to buy brocaded silk chairs in- 
stead o’ the plain plush we expected 


to, and we got a hangin’ lamp too, 
with those little danglin’ glass dia- 
monds on it. 


“But the trouble commenced 
when the thing was over. Harri’t 
had sung beautiful, ’n’ everybody 
was a-standin’ ’round her tellin’ her 
how good her voice was ’n’ how she 
ought to go on the stage, when 
Cousin Esther from over at Hurdi- 
gan’s Mills come runnin’ up to me. 
She’d come in late ’n’ I hadn’t seen 
her before. ‘I’ve got a surprise for 
you, she said. ‘I’m goin’ home 
with you to stay two-three days. I 
knew you could arrange to take me 
along some way. I came with the 
Farrils’ but they went as soon as the 
concert was over, for fear it was 
goin’ to rain.’ 

“T was fond o’ Cousin Esther ’n’ 
she knew she was always welcome. 
So I told her I was real glad she 
‘ was goin’ to visit me. But I kept 
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wonderin’ what on earth I’d do with 
Harri’t. Folks was a-goin’ fast ’n’ 
soon there wouldn’t be anyone for 
her to ride with. I went to Albert 
Patterson first, ’n’ says, ‘Albert, 
you'll have to take Harri’t with you, 
I guess. Cousin Esther’s come over 
from Hurdigan’s Mills ’n’ I’ll have 
to take her with Sister Ella ’n’ me,’ 

“All right,’ he says, ‘if we're 
good enough for her.’ 

Then I went ’n’ spoke to Harri’t, 
She turned white in a min’it. ‘No, 
I won’t ride with Al Patterson,’ she 
says, sour as vinegar, ‘I refused 
once to-day ’n’ I don’t go draggin’ 
after him now. Besides, I won't 
ride in a wagon.’ 

“Well, I don’t know what else 
you'll do,’ I says, good ’n’ mad. 
‘There ain’t no other way.’ 

“*T can walk,’ she says, snappish 
as a mud-turtle, ’n’ went to gather 
up her singin’ books ’n’ things, I 
knew Harri’t well enough to re’lize 
that she would walk rather ’n to 
go with Albert then after what'd 
been said. I spoke to him about it, 
and he said, laughin’ kind o’ hard, 
‘Well, let her walk. The air'll do 
her good.’ And he went out to get 
his horses ’n’ mine. Al had a skit- 
terish kind of a team ’n’ when he 
drove up to the door o’ the hall 
where we'd been havin’ our enter- 
tainment, the horses wouldn’t stand, 
so all of the folks had to pile in 
quick ’n’ start off. He’d tied my 
horse to a post near by. I tried to 
say something to Albert about 
Harri’t, but he says again as cool as 
a snowbank, “Oh, let her walk! 
Nothin’ ’ll hurt her.’ 

“T tried to protest, but the horses 
was actin’ so that I couldn’t get in 
a word, ’n’ before I knew it, the 
wagon was gone, Albert’s sisters 
hadn’t sensed just what the trouble 
was, so they hadn’t said anything 
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against Harri’t’s walkin’. Harri’t 
was standin’ in the door o’ the hall, 
with her best jacket over her arm. 
A streak o’ light shone out on her 
‘n’ I could see that her lips was 
tremblin’ but she spoke up uncon- 
cerned, ’n’ said, ‘Well, I guess I'll 
go on; it’s gettin’ late.’ 

“Harri't Trumbull,’ I says, ‘if 
youre goin’ to walk, I’m goin’ to 
walk too. I ain’t goin’ to have no 
young girl a-traipsin’ ‘round the 
country alone, at this time o’ night. 
Land knows what might happen.’ 

“You ain’t goin’ to walk, either,’ 
she answered; ‘I won’t have it. You 
shan’t kill yourself to get me home. 
I ain’t in the least afraid.’ 

“*Twon’t kill me,’ I says, ‘I’m a 
good walker. In fact, I think I 
should enjoy a stroll of a few miles 
this nice evenin’.. We was the last 
to go, from over Denton way, ’n’ 
the White Prairie folks was standin’ 
round prickin’ up their ears to hear 
what was wrong. I didn’t propose 
to have them hear us havin’ words 
together, so I says in a low tone to 
Cousin Esther ’n’ Sister Ella, ‘You 
drive right along ’n’ I'll walk with 
Harri’t.. They was inclined to 
argue, but I says, ‘You keep right 
still ’n’ go on ’s I teil you.’ I said 
it in a tone that made ’em whip up 
the horse in short order. 

“Harri’'t didn’t say anything 
more, ’n’ we set out together, stiff 
'n’ still as two wooden posts 
a-walkin’ along. It had looked like 
tain earlier in the evenin’, but it had 
cleared up ’n’ the moon was risin’ 
off over the hills. I thought we 
shouldn’t have such a bad walk after 
all, But we hadn’t gone more ’n a 
mile when the clouds began to show 
in the west and they kept spreadin’ 
fast. 

“Don’t you think,’ says Harri’t, 
breakin’ our long silence, ‘that we’d 


better go through the back pastures 
o’ the Hayes farm? It'll save us a 
big stretch o’ walkin’.’ I didn’t say 
anything but just turned in to the 
pasture gate. 

“We was lopin’ along good ’n’ 
fast in the middle of the pasture, 
Harri’t in the lead, when all at once 
her foot turned on a stun ’n’ she 
threw her arms out ’n’ then fell 
down onto the grass, holdin’ her 
ankle and groanin’ something fright- 
ful. 

“Oh, it’s broke; it’s broke!’ she 
says, ’n’ begun to cry ’n’ moan like 
one dyin’. 

“IT got down on the grass ’n’ took 
her shoe off as quick as I could ’n’ 
felt of the bones, her takin’ on all 
the time. ‘It’s only a sprain,’ I says, 
tryin’ to cheer her up. ‘You'll get 
over it in a few days.’ 

“*Where’ll I be those few days?’ 
she says. “Oh, how’ll we ever get 
home? What in the world ’ll we 
do? Oh, ain’t this terrible? 

“Well, I guess it might be worse,’ 
I answered her; but I ain’t tellin’ 
what I was thinkin’, The wind was 
comin’ up ’n’ the sky was gettin’ 
black ’n’ here we was stranded in 
the middle o’ that big pasture where 
nobody’d ever find us in a week, ’n’ 
us with no umbrellas nor much of 
anything else. But I didn’t say a 
word against Harri’t. I thought 
she was gettin’ punished her share. 

“T tried to have her walk, holdin’ 
onto my shoulder, but we had to 
give up, she was in such misery. 

“Well,” I says, ‘Harri’t, you'll 
have to stay here while I go over to 
the Hayeses ’n’ get help.’ 

“I’m afraid to stay here alone,’ 
she whimpered. She was sufferin’ so 
that her nerve was all gone. 

“That don’t make any differ- 
ence, I answered. ‘You'll have to 
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stay here just the same.’ She didn’t 
say any more. 

“I fixed her up as well ’s I could 
in the shelter 0’ some bushes, ’n’ 
started off. It was pretty dark, but 
I could see my way all right an’ I 
wasn’t a mite scared. The Hayes 
house was about a quarter of a mile 
away from where we was, on the 
main road that we'd left behind us 
when we entered the pasture. It 
was beginnin’ to rain a little when 
I got to the house. Everything was 
dark. 

“IT knocked loud an’ long at the 
side door but nobody come. Then 
I went to the front door ’n’ then to 
the back door—but it was no use. 
It dawned on me then that the 
family was all away from home, ’n’ 
I remembered that there hadn’t 
been none of ’em at the concert as 
there would ’a’ been if they’d been 
near enough. 

“T didn’t know what to do. It 


wasn’t rainin’ very hard but the 
water that} was comin’ down was 
wet, ’n’ I knew it would be fearful 
bad for Harri’t’s ankle if she had to 


stay out long. I was revolvin’ all 
sorts 0’ wild schemes in my head as 
I turned away from the back door, 
an’ I was thinkin’ so hard that I 
stumbled over somethin’ standin’ by 
the path. I put out my hand an’ 
found it was a wheelbarrow. 
“The Lord will provide,’ says 1, 
half laughin’ an’ half cryin’. I 
thought I could bring Harri’t up to 
the house ’n’ we could stay on the 
porch until Albert Patterson came, 
as he’d be sure to when he saw it 
was goin’ to rain. I took that wheel- 
parrow an’ trundled it back across 
. the pasture to where Harri’t was 
sittin’ in the bushes. She was there 
a-cryin’ soft to herself. I helped 
her into the wheelbarrow, her 
a-groanin’ and cryin’, ’n’ I'll admit 
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I didn’t feel any too cheerful my. 
self. Dear suz, but it was hard 
work gettin’ across that pasture ’y' 
through the Hayes orchard ’n’ gar. 
den. Harri’t, ’s I said, was a big, 
strappin’ kind of a girl, ’n’ though 
I’m strong, it wasn’t no easy job to 
wheel her. Besides, the ground was 
wet ’n’ sticky ’n’ the wheelbarrow 
needed oilin’. The wheel ’d screech 
dismal every time it went round 'y 
that didn’t quiet our nerves any, | 
had to stop about every ten steps 
to rest my back, ’n’ every time I'd 
stop, Harri’t ’d start up sayin’, ‘I’m 
goin’ to walk!’ ’n’ then her ankle “d 
give her a twinge ’n’ she’d fall back 
half faintin’. I don’t see how I ever 
done it but folk’ll find they c’n do 
consid’able that they never thought 
they could. We'd got to the back 
garden when we heard a wagon 
a-rattlin’ on the road some distance 
away. 

““Oh,’ says Harri’t, moanin’, 1 
wish I was in that wagon—it sounds 
so good!’ 

“It was comin’ nearer, ’n’ pretty 
soon I heard Albert Patterson 
callin’ to his horses. I just stood 
where I was ’n’ hollered, ‘Al-bert 
Patter-son,’ as loud as I could 
scream. Albert stopped his wagon 
in front o’ the house an’ tied his 
horses. He had a lantern ’n’ as! 
kept shoutin’ he follered my call '1 
come down through the garden. He 
held up the lantern in the rain 
‘What’s the matter?’ he says, pretty 
near dumbfoundered. 

“‘Harri’t’s sprained her’ ankle, | 
says. 

“Well, I’ll be—’ says Albert, but 
he didn’t finish for he burst ott 
a-laughin’ as if he’d die. 

I guess we was a sight. We wa 
in the middle of a big patch o’ cab 
bages. Harri’t was wedged into the 
wheelbarrow an’ spillin’ over on tht 
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sides. She had on a wide-brimmed 
black hat with pink roses onto it, 
‘n’ the dye in the hat had softened 
’”’ run down her forehead in black 
streaks; the roses was one sticky 
mush. She was cryin’ ’n’ sniffiin’ 
’’ not sayin’ a word. I was still 
a-hangin’ holt o’ the handles o’ the 
wheelbarrow, ’n’ how I looked, I 
hain’t no call to say. 

“Albert stood there a-laughin’ ’n’ 
ha-ha-in’ for about five minutes. I 
thought Harri’t ’d be furious to be 
so hectored but she was as dumb as 
a fish—maybe because she was as 
wet as one. 

“All at once Albert set down his 
lantern ‘n’ got down on his knees 
beside the wheelbarrow. ‘Kiss me, 
Harri’t,, he says kind o’ low. They 
put their arms around each other— 
’n’ I took the lantern an’ went back 
a few steps to look for some hair- 
pins I thought I felt slip out a few 
minutes before. 

“Pretty soon Albert called me. 
‘Hold the lantern, please,’ says he, 
‘an’ I'll get Harri’t into the wagon.’ 

“He wheeled her out to the road 
where his horses was. Then he 
lifted her as gentle as he could an’ 
helped her to climb in, It hurt her 
somethin’ terrible I know, for a 
groan or two would escape in spite 
of her. Neither of ’em said a word 
until she was safe in the back seat 
0’ the wagon. 

“Tm sorry your ankle hurts so,’ 
says Albert, then, real awkward. 

“The ankle ain’t anything,’ she 
answered, chokin’. 

“Albert wrapped us up in some 
dry blankets he had, then he drove 
home as fast as he could, for the 
dark ’n’ Harri’t’s sprain. Not one 
of us said a word. I took Harri’t in 


with me ’n’ put her to bed ’n’ doc- 
tored her foot. She didn’t speak 
hardly a syllable, but all at once she 
pulled me down to her, ’n’ kissed 
me, ’n’ then turned ’n’ hid her face 
against the wall. 

“About ten days afterwards, I 
was over to Mis’ Dolittle’s ’n’ we 
was sittin’ in the kitchen for awhile 
*n’ then we went down cellar as she 
wanted to show me how many blue- 
b’ries she’d put up for the winter. 
While we was down there, Mis’ 
Andrews come over with her red an’ 
white apron over her head ’n’ she 
calls down the cellar stairs—she’d 
heard us a-talkin’ down there— 
‘For the land sakes, Mis’ Dolittle, 
do come up ’n’ look out the window. 
Al Patterson’s got Harri’t Trumbull 
in his lumber wagon and he’s druv 
her up ’n’ down Main Street six in- 
dividjul times. They just keep 
a-drivin’ back ’n’ forth.’ 

“We skurried upstairs ’n’ looked 
out at the front window. Harri’t 
was a-settin’ on the high seat of the 
lumber wagon (not the Democrat, 
this time) ’n’ she was lookin’ up 
into Al’s face ’n’ smilin’, though she 
was blushin’ ’n’ half cryin’ too. She 
caught sight 0’ me ’n’ waved her 
hand. 

“*What do you s’pose it means?’ 
says Mis’ Andrews. 

“‘*Near’s I can see, I guess it 
means a weddin’,’ said I, ’n’ it did.” 

Mrs. Groves rolled up her crochet- 
ing in a clean, white handkerchief. 

“So look out,” she continued, smil- 
ing, “that the same don’t happen to 
you. It’s sure to, if you get as high- 
headed as Harri’t Trumbull.” 

With which enigmatical remark 
she departed to the kitchen to make 
my Washington cream-pie. 








Matters in Alaska 


By A. G. Kincspury 


Nome, Alaska, Sept. 10, 1905. 


PON my arrival in Nome, I 
got together a tent and camp- 
ing outfit and proceeded at 

once to place myself within the 
magic golden circle, at foot of Anvil 
Mountain; it is of less than one and 
one half miles diameter, yet, within 
the past six years exceeding $10,700,- 
ooo of placer gold has been washed 
from the gravel in five creeks which 
surround and proceed from it to 
Behring Sea, four miles to the south, 
upon the shore of which sea stands 
Nome City. It is believed these 
millions already mined from the five 
creeks, Anvil Creek, Nikola Gulch, 
Dexter Creek, Cooper Gulch and 
Little Creek are but a small part of 
the wealth contained in gravel and 
quartz within the circle described by 
them. Short sections of three other 
creeks, Glacier, Snow Gulch and 
Dry Creek, immediately adjacent, 
have produced something above 
three millions of dollars. The en- 
tire eight creeks named are still 
heavy producers and being worked 
winter and summer. 

Their benches next the mountain 
are rich with hardly an exception. 
The benches on opposite sides of 
streams are seldom found to be rich. 
This fact has led many to believe 
the mother lode may be in the heart 
of Anvil Mountain, the centre of the 
circle. A company has begun to 
drift a tunnel, starting at the west- 
ern base, with the intention of 
piercing Anvil’s very heart. The 
treasure locked therein may surprise 
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the world. The golden dust she has 
shaken from her skirts since three 
Swedes, late in the fall of ’98, knelt 
at her feet and panned that first 
three bits worth, is good endorse. 
ment of the belief that it is but 
samples from pockets higher up, 
Hundreds of nuggets, some of them 
one, two and three thousand dollar 
pieces of solid gold has this Queen 
of the Hills paid to the hardy miner 
from her treasure vaults within this 
circle. On general principles we do 
not think such weighty nuggets have 
travelled great distances but that 
they are chips from Mother Anvil’s 
heart, torn away by glacial action 
and other erosive agencies, There- 
fore man desires a closer acquaint- 
ance and has started to tunnel. 

As I write I hear the dynamite 
blasts of coroner Borchsenius, as he 
directs the autopsy on Mother An- 
vil. Just in front of my tent I see 
Joe Brown’s outfit at work on No. 
1 below Discovery on Little Creek. 
The first of last October Mr. Brown 
was a poor man prospecting for the 
pay streak. That same month he 
struck it. He has gone for a sum- 
mer visit to his home in Texas, with, 
they. say, not less than $400,000 
to his credit. Adjoining Brown’s 
claim is the Portland Bench which 
was leased to several laymen. One 
of them, Nels Peterson, in sixty days 
from the twenty-second of February 
last, as told in my last letter, ex 
tracted 200,000 pans of gravel which 
washed up $410,000; some single 
pans yielded over $1,000. He too 
was “broke” when he dropped onto 
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the pay streak in ground leased from 
the Pioneer Mining Company. 

The latest reliable reports from 
the tin district on the Seward penin- 
sula, are that the area is about forty 
miles in length, in which there are 
generous placer deposits from three 
to forty feet thick, The yield is re- 
porte’ to be from ten to forty 
pounds per cubic yard of earth. As 
refined tin is worth about $600 per 
ton the tin hunters are very active. 
It is also appears from the reports 
that gold values of from $174 to $640 
per ton have been secured by the 





tin workers. Whether the tin or the 
gold is to be recognized as the “by- 
product” of this district is yet un- 
certain. Some experts believe that 
back in the hills there are rich veins 
of tin ore,zm sttu, and the placer de- 
posits have been removed from their 
surface by glacial action. It is pos- 
sible however, that this action made 
a clean sweep of the tin, and it is 
now all in the placers. Parties are 
just completing a ten-stamp tin mill 
at Tin City, and expect to ship three 
hundred tons of concentrated ore to 
San Francisco this season. 


SO oomwnmws=—1 
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The United States government 
cable which has heretofore covered 
the principal points on the southern 
section of Alaska—Juneau, Skag- 
way, Sitka, etc., has been extended 
this season as far as Seward, a new 
town near Cook’s inlet. It is pro- 
posed to extend the line westward 
along the southerly coast of the 
Aleutian chain of islands to Dutch 
Harbor on the island of Unalaska. 
This point is the naval coaling sta- 
tion for Alaskan waters, and the 
cable will be of great value to the 
navy as well as to general com- 
meice. From Dutch Harbor to 
Nome, some eight hundred miles, 
will probably be the next link in the 
cable extension, Nome is in com- 
munication with the outside world by 
“wireless,” and this system is to be 


extended this season up the Yukon 
river as far as time will permit. The 
“wireless,” system is expected to be 


most practicable for the whole of 
the interior of Alaska, as land wires 
must always be subject to delay and 
destruction by weather conditions. 
The coast region will of course have 
an extension of the marine cable ser- 
vice, and thus the whole country can 
“speak easy” to far and near, 

The Alaska marine cable service, 
owned by the government has been 
in operation only about a year, and 
the extension to Seward has been 
working but a few weeks. The 
government business, fully half of 
the whole transmitted, is without 
charge. The public service, the only 
source of revenue, has proved suc- 
cessful, the tolls for the year ending 
September amounting to $95,682.24. 
The first four months of the year 
paid $20,827.93, while the last four 
months paid $46,611.19. 

Considerable interest is mani- 
fested here in regard to an Alaskan 
convention which is proposed for 
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November at Seattle. Naturally 
there are numerous very important 
matters involving the general pros- 
perity of the territory which require 
discussion and cooperative action to 
secure the best results. The Nome 
Chamber of Commerce has taken the 
initiative, and delegates from all the 
principal districts are expected to be 
present. Among the greater ques- 
tions are the demand for a territorial 
government and representation in 
Congress. These are immediately 
indispensable to good order and sys- 
tematic development. The people 
have a right to this. They are emi- 
grants from the States and have 
learned the lesson of self-govern- 
ment. To class these with the peo- 
ple of the Philippines is a manifest 
absurdity. The difficulty hereto- 
fore, in advancing the territorial 
proposition has been a lack of har- 
mony among the leading men of the 
various districts, These groups, a 
thousand or more miles apart, nat- 
urally have divergent interests, and 
are each insistent on the claims of 
his own district. Such a convention 
as is proposed should do much to- 
ward harmonizing the districts on 
the great essentials which must 
underlie successful effort. 

An arctic climate does not seem 
to deter the “graft” bacillus; it car- 
ries its own favorable temperature 
wherever it goes from torrid streams 
to arctic snows. The mining dis- 
tricts in Alaska are a fertile field for 
the propogation of this bacillus, and 
government officers are openly ac- 
cused of self-aggrandizement at the 
expense of the public. Leading 
court officials and members of their 
families appear as holders of mining 
claims in great numbers, far greater 
than any private individuals who are 
legitimate miners. There is much 
indignation over this grasping of 
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the best things, and if a congres- 
sional committee comes here next 
season this matter will doubtless be 
brought to its attention with con- 
siderable emphasis. 

Every season adds to the interest 
attaching to Alaskan prospects. The 
country is an empire in itself; 
larger than all the United States 
east of the Mississippi river, and 
with a river, the Yukon, larger than 
any in the States. There are people 
thoroughly familiar with conditions 
here who are sanguine that the Yu- 
kon valley has great agricultural 
possibilities, and that ten million in- 
habitants can draw their support 
from this area. One reason why 
there has been no development of 
agriculture in Alaska is that it was 
only last March that Congress 
passed a law making it possible for 
any one to obtain titles to agricul- 
tural lands. A homestead of 320 
acres may now be secured. Profes- 
sor George C. Georgenson, of Man- 
hattan, Kansas, who was formerly 
in charge of the government experi- 
ment stations in Alaska, says that 
some day the country will produce 
more grain and of a better quality 
than any state in the Union. 

“The fact that thousands upon 
thousands of acres of the finest 
grasses cover the valley from four 
to six feet high is an evidence of the 
greatest opportunities for stock 
taising. Cattle can be wintered in 
Southern Alaska with far less diffi- 
culty and expense than in Montana 
and in many places cattle will look 
out for themselves and keep fat all 
winter. I believe Alaska is certain 
to become one of the greatest stock 
raising regions of the world. 

“Agriculture in Alaska is not a 
matter of conjecture, for the United 
States government has had for sev- 
eral years past experts at work care- 
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fully investigating its resources and 
possibilities, and after these years 
of painstaking investigation makes 
public its estimate that there are at 
least one hundred thousand square 
miles of territory in Alaska admir- 
ably adapted to agriculture. 

“There could never be a greater 
misconception in regard to a geo- 
graphical fact than the popular idea 
that Alaska is a snow covered waste. 
As a matter of fact, one can travel 
from one end of the Yukon to the 
other in summer and never see 
snow. On the contrary, one will see 
a tangle of luxuriant vegetation, 
large forests and such delicacies 
as wild raspberries, red currants, 
huckleberries and cranberries in pro- 
fusion. In places the grass grows 
as high as a man’s shoulders. 

“The greatest mystery to most 
people is the climate of Alaska. 
Cherishing a vague idea of a barren 
waste of snow and ice, it comes as a 
rude shock to learn that it is very 
much like Pennsylvania in summer 
and in winter, while cold in the 
north, peculiarly mild in the south, 
so mild that from Sitka, one thou- 
sand miles west, the mean winter 
temperature is very much like that 
of the city of Washington. 

“Of course, in a region of such 
vast extent as Alaska, stretching as 
it does farther east and west than 
from New York to San Francisco, 
and farther north and south than 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes, 
there is naturally a great diversity 
of climate. The peculiar modifying 
influence along the whole southern 
coast for two thousand miles is the 
Japanese current, which tempers 
this region in the same way as it 
does California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia.” 

However agricultural forecast may 
be it appears certain that the coun- 
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try has unlimited sources of wealth, 
in gold, copper, tin and coal. The 
latter is a most fortunate feature for 
a fuel supply is indispensable to 
every local industry. With the ex- 
tension of United States interests in 
the far East a coal supply midway 
of the ocean route is most important, 
and it is here in unlimited quantities. 
Experts declare that Alaska has more 
coal than Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion to the local demand, which will 
naturally be increased with every 
advance in population and indus- 
trial enterprise, there may be stated 
the great geographical fact that 
Alaska is on the direct route from the 
United States to the Orient—Japan, 
China and the Philippines. During 
the Spanish war, transports sailing 
from San Francisco or Seattle, when 
in a hurry to reach Manila, passed 
within sight of the shores of Alaska. 
It is a common impression, gained 
from maps on the Mercator projec- 
tion, that it is much shorter from 
San Francisco to Manila by way of 
Honolulu, but it is a fact that it is 
several hundred miles shorter by 
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Alaska. As soon as the coal areas 
are developed the naval coal station 
at Dutch Harbor on the island of 
Unalaska wil! become the great 
naval base of the Northern Pacific, 
One practical miner who has lived 
in Montana for twenty-four years 
and in Alaska seventeen years, de- 
clares that within the next thirty 
years Alaska will produce more 
mineral wealth than the whole 
United States has produced in the 
last thirty years. 

The half dozen passenger steamers 
from Seattle to Nome have all sue- 
cessfully made their first trips this 
season, each bringing a full comple- 
ment of passengers some three thou- 
sand in number and full cargoes of 
freight. The Corwin was first in 
this year, as she was last year, and 
the Corwin Trading Company, her 
owners, largely Boston people, are 
to be congratulated on her continued 
success. 

The salmon canneries have had a 
very successful season, reports up to 
the middle of August showing a 
total in Alaska of 421,257 cases. 





The Prayer of Suvarna 


(From the Sanscrit) 


By Epwin Henry Keen 


Almighty Maker, Lord of life and death, 
Giver and Taker of my fleeting breath, 

I bow my head and offer this one prayer :— 
Part not my lover from me, here or there! 
Take me from life, resolve this mortal frame 
Into the elements from which it came; 
But of Thy pity this I crave of Thee: 
Fashion each part anew, but let me be 

The water in his well—the wanton wind 
That fans his cheek—the light to find 


His path—his staff—the fire that yields him heat— 
The sky above his head—the ground beneath his feet. 





Half a Loaf 


By HELENA SMITH 


a HE voices floated out distinctly 
to Cynthia Stevens as she sat 

in a vine-shrouded corner of 
the piazza. 

“Tt’'ll just break Cynthy all up to 
lose Tom,” said somebody, breaking 
into a discussion of the best method 
of putting up strawberries. 

“T always lose ’em, too,” agreed 
old Mrs. Loomis who was deaf, but 
who always grasped wildly at what 
was being said. “Strawberries is the 


hardest of anything to keep good. 
How does Cynthy put ’em up?” 

“T don’t see that she is in any 
danger of 


losing Tom Blair,” 
snapped Mrs. Stevens, Cynthia’s 
aunt. “There isn’t a prettier girl in 
this town than Cynthy, if I do say it 
as shouldn’t.” 

“T ain’t referrin’ to a town girl,” 
said Mrs. Ashly complacently. “You 
don’t mean to tell me you don’t know 
how he’s tagging around after that 
Miss Ellsworth? The whole town 
is talking about it and if anyone ever 
was infatuated, Dr. Tom Blair is the 
man.” 

“Miss Ellsworth? Why he’s been 
docterin’ her. She’s too tony any- 
way to look at a poor young country 
doctor.” Mrs. Stevens spoke with 
comfortable asurance. 


“Well, she’s trifling with his. 


affections,” persisted Mrs. Ashly. 
“It wouldn’t seem so bad if she really 
wanted him. A case just like it hap- 
pened over in Westerly where my 
married sister lives. A city girl 
flirted with a very likely young man 
Over there—Simpson his name was, 
his father being the undertaker and 


well-to-do. She went home to the 
city and young Simpson made way 
with himself. That’s a true fact 
cause I often hear Sister Belle tell 
about it. She knew him well.” 

“Well, this is entirely different,” 
declared Mrs. Stevens angrily. 
“Tom is just tendin’ her arm which 
she hurt when her horse cut up so. 
He tells Cynthy all about it!” 

“I guess he won’t tell Cynthy how 
he was looking at that Ellsworth 
woman when they were walking 
down the river road yesterday after- 
noon. As I told Silas, Tom seemed 
bewitched—couldn’t take his eyes 
off’n her.” 

Cynthia sat motionless. Her little 
world seemed to fall into ruins 
around her. As she tried to get up, 
her heart seemed to snap and break 
too. Her mind groped feebly about 
to adjust itself. It was hard to real- 
ize the new world into which she 
had been plunged—a world where 
there was no Tom! 

Her thoughts clung desperately 
to the days when he had been 
the object of her childish hero-wor- 
ship. And for years she had taken 
it for an accepted fact that he had 
loved her, since the first time his 
mischievous eyes had alighted on 
two strange, yellow pigtails in the 
seat in front of him at school. 

The idea that an outside element 
could come between them had never 
even presented itself for considera- 
tion. The enlightening words of the 
village gossip explained .then, 2 
crowd of little incidents to which she 
had scarcely given a serious thought 
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—Tom’s recent preoccupation that 
she had credited to work and respon- 
sibility, his less frequent and short- 
ened calls, and the little day dreams 
from which she would recall him 
and the embarassed laugh which 
would follow! She had such perfect 
confidence in Tom and so smoothly 
had their litttle romance tripped 
along, that it had become a bit too 
matter of fact! 

Cynthia was not dramatic in her 
grief. When the first blow of Tom’s 
vacillation was survived, she calmly 
reasoned it out with herself. A plain 
New England training had taught 
her the art of hiding her feelings and 
to “hold up her head” when her pride 
was wounded. Instead of confront- 
ing Tom with his fickle conduct, in 
her manner to him she was quite 
collected, though coldly pleasant. 
Had he been less blind to his own 
madness, he would have noted the 
change. Cynthia decided not to 
give Tom up meekly to this stranger 
who had flashed across his path and 
dazzled him. She was still sure of 
Tom’s love, and, she argued, Tom 
belonged to her. There was defiance 
in her manner as she would pass the 
other woman in the street, tossing up 
her small, blonde head. In lazy 
amusement Miss Ellsworth would 
smile at the girl and look at her 
through her jewelled lorgnette. 

If Tom Blair’s heart was playing 
truant, he of all the town, was quite 
unconscious of it. He had never 
bothered to figure it out. It was 
very pleasant to be with Miss Ells- 
worth—and equally pleasant to run 
up for a chat with Cynthia, and that 
was as analytical as he was about the 
situation. That the handsome young 
doctor was attracted to the exquisite 
woman was quite true. That, in 
turn, his fresh, young enthusiasm 
and good looks had captivated 
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Agatha Ellsworth was equally the 
truth. But Agatha had given about 
as little serious thought to the out- 
come, as had the doctor. They 
were Swept on, unseeing, toward the 
danger line.’ 

Agatha Ellsworth had come to 
Willoughby, weary of life, it had 
been so disappointing. The little 
town had been startled with her 
magnificence, her beauty, her toil- 
ettes. The usual questions arose 
that invariably do when a stranger 
comes to a small town, and the 
usual remarkable stories were manu- 
factured out of whole cloth to ac- 
count for her presence. Who was 
she, where did she come from, why 
was she there and what did she 
want? 

Briefly, Agatha was merely one of 
those women who have everything 
that wealth, beauty and position can 


give, yet who owing to tempera- 
mental conditions, fail to extract any 
particular happiness out of it all. 
She could not have told herself 
what it was she had missed. More- 
over, she had passed that magic age 
when the future is filled with allur- 


ing possibilities. Agatha had lived 
to see all her possibilities attain un- 
satisfying reality. That she was 
clever was proved by the fact that 
she was considered a happy woman 
and one whose life was too com- 
pletely filled to make her brilliant 
offers tempting. As a matter of fact, 
she had never met a man who stood 
for an ideal she would never have 
confessed to possessing. Then, 
when the world had been most tire- 
some, she met Tom Blair. 

Tom, big and masterful, had 
strode into her life with a surgeon’s 
kit tucked under his arm and radi- 
ating breezy, happy enthusiasm. 
They found so many interests in 
common that the change from a 
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pleasant friendliness was too subtle 
for Tom to realize it. Agatha was 
fascinated by the matter-of-fact 
way in which Tom accepted her 
imperial beauty; she was to him 
merely a pretty woman with an in- 
jured arm to be attended to. Tom 
was in a position not uncommon, of 
being in love with two simultane- 
ously, each in her way filling a cer- 
tain ideal he had in his heart. 
Agatha was clever, charming, the 
rare sort of woman who can enter 
into one’s moods with perfect under- 
standing and not too many ques- 
tions, rejoicing in one’s ambitions 
and offering at other times a tactful 
and not too obvious sympathy. 
Cynthia was on the other hand, 
pretty as a Dresden shepherdess, 
representing a life-long devotion, 
practical, sincere. 

Cynthia’s fresh beauty irritated 
Agatha more than the beauty of any 
woman she had ever met. Agatha 
aroused the antagonism of the coun- 
try girl because of her exquisite 
polish and the wonderful creations 
that set her off so wonderfully. Tom 
Blair was content to drift along ob- 
livious of the war that was waging 
for supremacy. Had he been Paris, 
no two goddesses could have worked 
harder for favor. Miss Ellsworth 
had never been so brilliant and fas- 
cinating: Cynthia never so pretty 
and adorable, 

When one walks through a quiet 
village street the occupants of pleas- 
ant verandas have a noticeable habit 
of getting up suddenly to go inside, 
where, the initiated know, they may 
the better peer through half-closed 
green shutters undetected. When 
Agatha Ellsworth strolled through 
the green-arched street piazzas with 
one accord were forsaken. It was 
late afternoon when she trailed lan- 
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guidly across the lawn, returning 
from the post-office. Her garden hat 
dangled by the strings and the last 
rays of the sun glinted on her regal 
head, piled high with shimmering 
hair. Her gown, soft and gauzy, had 
an alluring little way of flirting with 
the breeze and flowers as she swept 
along. The subtle aroma of violets 
clung around her, even lingering 
some moments where she had been. 
She was half way up the broadsteps 
before she noticed Cynthia Stevens, 
awaiting her, 

Miss Ellsworth smiled Cordially 
but before she had an opportunity to 
welcome her unexpected caller the 
girl broke out impulsively: 

“I know you think it’s queer that 
I have come to see you, but I thought 
we might as well talk it over sens- 
ibly.” Cynthia presented a pathetic 
little picture, obviously ill at ease 
but determined. 

“T don’t understand,” said Miss 
Ellsworth, politely. “Have you 
something you wish to talk over 
with me?” Her tone was imper- 
sonal. 

“Tt’s about Tom,” said Cynthia 
bluntly. “I’ve stood it just as long 
as I can.” 

Miss Ellsworth threw aside sub- 
terfuge. She recognized the tragedy 
in the girl’s face and voice. 

“T shall be very glad to talk over 
anything you wish,” she said kindly. 
“Speak quite freely—there is no one 
to hear.” 

“Have you ever thought how it is 
going to turn out for Tom?” the girl 
demanded, plunging in. “When you 
are tired of playing with him,” she 
added bitterly. 

“But— I haven’t been playing 
with Dr. Blair, for I suppose it is to 
him you refer,” protested the older 
woman. 
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“If you really wanted to marry 
him, I wouldn’t feel as I do about 
it,” went on Cynthia unheeding. 
“But I know how hard it will go 
with him. He would probably kill 
himself.” 

Miss Ellsworth stared frankly at 
her caller. 

“You care a great deal, my dear, 
don’t you?” she asked slowly. “But 
why do you think he— cares— for 
me?” 

Cynthia looked contemptuous. 

“You needn’ t pretend you don’t 
know,” she said rudely. “You’ve 
led him on and tried to take him 
away from me. Oh, why did you do 
it?” The tears were running down 
the fresh cheeks of the country girl. 

“My dear, you put it crudely. 
However, what if I have? He is 


not a child. If he prefers me— why 
not?” 
denly. 

“You are lots older than he is,” 
' said Cynthia with the cruelty of ex- 


Agatha had hardened sud- 


treme youth. 

“Where there is— love— a slight 
difference in years could hardly be 
called an obstacle,” said Agatha. 

“There’s a better reason,” argued 
Cynthia. “There is Tom’s career. 
It probably doesn’t mean anything 
to you, who have so much money. 
But it would spoil Tom to give up 
his work and be dependent on his 
wife. He has always loved his work. 
When he was a little boy, he used to 
declare he would study and be a 
doctor. His folks were awfully 
poor and wanted him to go to work 
on the farm. I made him work his 
way through— and I helped him to 
do it!” The girl threw her head up 
proudly. “I don’t mean to brag 
about it,” she declared in defense, 
“but I have the greatest claim on 
him, for I understand him better 
than anybody else does. You 
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couldn’t be content with the little 
he has to offer,” she concluded, As 
Cynthia spoke, a new respect for 
her dawned in Miss Ellsworth’s 
eyes. She did not speak but sat 
gazing at the distant tree tops. 

“Yes,” she said at length, “you 
do love him. And you must meana 
very great deal to him. I assure you 
his interest in me is quite transient. 
It is, as you say, absurd to consider 
me a rival.” 

“Then you will give him up?” 
cried the girl. 

“I don’t think I have ever had 
him—to give up,” replied Miss Ells- 
worth. “We have been friends. At 
home I have hundreds such and 
they mean nothing. Your Tom 
merely regards me in the light of a 
novelty.” 

But the girl paid her the compli- 
ment of not being so easily con- 
vinced of this. 

“I don’t blame him,” cried Cynthia 
impulsively. She began to wonder 
how she had ever hated this woman. 
“You are the most beautiful woman 
I have ever seen!” She turned with 
girlish admiration toward her rival 
and her eyes took in every detail of 
the exquisite picture. I wish I was 
just like you!” she added. 

“My dear, you do not know what 
you say. I envy you, much, much 
more than you could ever envy me. 
You have happiness in your grasp— 
I have always missed it. You are 
one of those fortunate women who 
can be content with the half loaf, 
while IJ have had no bread because 
the whole loaf was denied me.” 

Cynthia crept over and sank on a 
low divan at the feet of the woman 
who spoke with a world of yearning 
in her voice. The girl laid her 
small brown hand on the jewelled 
hand of the other. 

“I’m sorry, very sorry. Will you 
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forgive me for speaking as I did? I 
really was quite desperate— they 
said—” her voice trailed off weakly. 

“Never mind that, dear. They 
always say much that is not true in 
these little towns. It is all they have 
to do.” 

“But if Tom likes you, he ought 
to marry you,” said Cynthia, for 
nothing prompts one to be generous 
like generosity in another. 

“But he doesn’t, dear. Worldly 
experience always has a certain 
charm for very young men. On the 
other hand, a charming ingenuous- 
ness is always refreshing to one who 
is world-weary. That was all.” 

The girl was still doubtful. 

“It’s my clothes,,” confided Miss 
Ellsworth. “Tom _ probably, like 
most men, likes pretty gowns. You 


are not fearful of such an attraction, 
are you?” 

“Yes, I am,” said Cynthia with 
candor. She looked at the perfectly 


gowned figure beside her and then 
down at her own modest attire. 

“Tom is artistic,” she said proudly. 
The tone of proprietorship was un- 
mistakable. 

“I could only hope, at best, for 
the half loaf,’ sighed Miss Ells- 
worth whimsically. “You see, I 
should lack so many things that you 
have.” 

Cynthia gazed at her in perplexity. 

“You will find that I shall be a 
memory, soon forgot,” said Agatha. 
“The whole loaf is to be your share.” 

“And you would prefer to go with- 
out?” demanded the girl, seeing the 
point suddenly. 

“Tve never had any,” answered 
Miss Ellsworth, “but I prefer none 
to the half! But enough of these 
morbid similes.” She arose briskly. 
“Come with me, child.” She led the 
way into the sweet, cool house where 
it was all a delightful subdued 
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green. Cynthia thought that in 
these surroundings the airy-gowned 
hostess looked like a huge flower. 
Agatha took the wondering girl up 
the broad staircase and into her own 
boudoir. The maid was putting the 
room to rights, but Agatha dis- 
missed her. Then she took from 
closet and trunks such marvelous 
creations as the girl had never 
dreamed existed. Many bore for- 
eign marks on the inside in gold 
letters. 

“Will you give me your co-opera- 
tion in a little scheme?” demanded 
Miss Ellsworth pleasantly. “I want 
to try an experiment.” 

She selected the loveliest gown of 
them all, yet the most simply made. 
It was the choicest item in the elab- 
orate wardrobe of Agatha Ellsworth. 

“Will you please put this on?” 
she asked. There was a bewildered 
expression on Cynthia’s face, but 
before she could demur, she was 
seated before the dainty dressing- 
table and her glorious hair was be- 
ing deftly arranged by knowing 
fingers, The transformation was re- 
markable and Cynthia gave a cry of 
delight at her reflection. 

“How clever you are!” she said. 
“Why it makes me look like a differ- 
ent person.” 

“Tt does justice to your hair,” said 
Miss Ellsworth, with a stern little 
line between her usually smooth 
brows. 

Then she added the tiniest touch 
of soft pink to the girl’s face that 
was a trifle pale and gave a fluff of 
delicate powder over it all. She 
looked like a blush rose surrounded 
by a halo of sunshine. Agatha 
helped Cynthia on with the exqui- 
site dress, a billow of foam, it looked 
She cleverly fitted it to the girl 
where it was too large or too long. 

“It might have been made for 
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you,” she announced triumphantly, 
gazing proudly at the work of her 
own hands and wits. “Oh, you 
are very wonderful, Cynthia,” she 
breathed. “A season in New York! 
Why, child, you’d have the world at 
your feet. But you'd tire of it,” she 
added wearily. 

Cynthia stood spellbound at the 
image that gazed out at her from the 
pier-glass. She seemed half fright- 
ened at her own loveliness. 

“Sit down,” said Agatha, “and I'll 
tell you what we are going to do to 
test Dr. Blair’s sentiments for you.” 
Miss Ellsworth’s manner was busi- 
ness-like. As she explained her little 
scheme, the girl’s face clouded, then 
when comprehension dawned she 
threw her arms around the neck of 
her companion. 

“Oh, you dear,” she cried. 
splendid of you!” 

They went down to dinner, and 
afterward chatted in the pretty 
dining-room until Dr. Blair was an- 
The ladies entered the 


“How 


nounced. 
small drawing-room together and 
for an instant Tom seemed stunned 


at the sight of Cynthia. Miss Ells- 
worth began to talk cheerfully as if 
the presence of Cynthia was quite a 
matter.of course. Blair tried to pass 
the situation off easily. 

Cynthia, too, seemed animated and 
talked vivaciously. He kept watch- 
ing with a new interest in his eyes 
and when Miss Ellsworth addressed 
a remark to him, he was so pre- 
occupied he did not hear. 

Miss Ellsworth referred to a 
cousin who had just returned from 
abroad and who had sent her a pretty 
trinket which she took up from the 
table and passed over to the doctor. 

“You will like him, Cynthia,” she 
said turning to the girl. “He is quite 
the handsomest and cleverest man I 
have ever met. And I am quite as 
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sure that he will be charmed with 
you, my dear. He will want to paint 
your portrait and I assure you he 
will do justice to the subject.” 

“Is he coming up here?” demanded 
Tom, 

“Oh, indeed, no. But Cynthia will 
meet him in New York,” replied 
Agatha. 

“Cynthia —in New York?” Tom 
sat bolt upright in his chair. 

“To be sure. Did I not mention 
that Cynthia was returning with me 
for a winter’s social whirl? Oh, yes, 
It is going to be a rare pleasure to 
be chaperone to such a delightful 
debutante. It is considered, you 
know, quite a feather in one’s cap 
to introduce one who proves a reign- 
ing beauty.” 

Tom Blair turned the trinket he 
held in his hand over and over, ab- 
stractedly. Then slowly he raised 
his eyes and looked at Cynthia. 

“Why, didn’t you tell me?” he 
asked in an injured tone. 

“Why, you see, I’ve not known it 
so very long myself. And it’s quite 
a while since I have seen you.” The 
words were reproachful but the girl's 
voice was quite impersonal. 

Tom suddenly realized he had 
allowed almost a week to elapse 
without calling at Cynthia’s. And 
Cynthia, little Cynthia, whom he had 
come to regard as a sort of fixture 
in his life, was going to New York 
to become a society queen! The 
idea dazed him. He resented this 
new plan but for the first time he 
appreciated how glorious the gifl 
really was. He looked at Agatha— 
she was not at her best. 

Agatha rippled on, dwelling with 
delight on the wonderful life that 
was before Cynthia. Then she added 
with an affectionate and _ playful 
glance toward the girl: 

“And I shall expect you to do 
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something brilliant, my dear. By 
the way, can you play at all, or 
sing?” 

The girl without a word went 
over to the little rosewood grand 
and in the soft, pink glow from the 
shaded candles, she began softly a 
dainty little love song that Tom had 
cared for most. 

She sang it with a thrill in her 
voice and unconsciously Tom arose 
and came to her side. When she 
had finished, she looked up and met 
his eyes. The look in his brought 
a vivid rose to her cheeks but she 
turned from the instrument with a 
gay, off-hand laugh. 

Agatha went into raptures. 

“My dear, there’s not another girl 
in the set who can sing like that! 
Such sweetness of tone! I shall be 
very proud of you. child.” As a 
matter of fact, Cynthia had a pretty 
enough little voice but in no way re- 
markable. 

A jealous rage possessed Tom. 

“Cynthy isn’t going to New 
York,” he declared in a strained 
voice. “She isn’t going down there 
to get her head turned by the flat- 
tery of people who can’t begin to 
appreciate her!” Agatha walked 
over to the window where she stood 
half concealed by the draperies. 

Tom looked at Cynthia and mis- 
understandings melted away. She 
turned her face away to hide the joy 
that was shining in her eyes. 

“You don’t want to go, do you 
Cynthy?” he asked eagerly. 

Before Cynthia had an opportunity 
to answer, Agatha came and stood 
between them, 

“Would you want to spoil the 
greatest chance of her life?” she de- 
manded coldly. “Think what it 
would mean to her!” 

“She wouldn’t be happy,” he said 


stoutly. 
ness.” 

“But what is there for a girl of 
Cynthia’s beauty and charm in a 
town like this?” Agatha asked 
spiritedly. “She won’t be appre- 
ciated.” 

“Yes, she will be,” declared Tom 
Blair. 

“But what have they to offer here 
in exchange for all that she would 
give up?” 

“Love,” said Tom, with a new 
note in his voice. He held up his 
head defiantly. 

“It is kind of you, Miss Ellsworth 
to take her— but she can’t go!” 
His voice rang out. 

“That,” said Miss Ellsworth, “is 
for Cynthia to decide.” 

Cynthia stood beside Miss Ells- 
worth in pretty indecision. 

Tom’s eyes were eloquent. Cyn- 
thia looked appealingly at Miss 
Ellsworth. The battle must not be 
won too easily, she read in Agatha’s 
eyes. 

“There’s really not a reason why 
I shouldn’t go,” declared Cynthia 
with forced enthusiasm. 

“There isn’t?” The man’s voice 
was very low, 

“Oh, of course, Aunt would miss 
me— otherwise— it will be a de- 
lightful opportunity.” 

“T suppose it would be too much 
to ask you to stay,” he said humbly. 
“And if you would be happier—” 
He gazed at the girl with hungry 
eyes. “Oh, Cynthy, dear,” he cried 
forgetful of another’s presence. He 
held out his arms  appealingly. 
Agatha glided noiselessly from the 
room. 

“Are you quite sure, Tom—?” she 
began doubtfully. 

But Tom convinced her for all 
time that he was, indeed, quite sure. 

There was a quaint sun-dial in 


“Money can’t buy happi- 
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the garden among the roses and on “After all— a half loaf— is per- 
it Agatha was leaning, a pale figure haps better,” she mused. “Though 
against the dark shrubbery. The I never thought so before.” 

moonlight sifted through the trees A rose, heavy with dew, brushed 
mysteriously. against her cheek sympathetically. 





Soul of the House 


By ZITELLA COCKE 


“Soul of the house,” wise Cicero 
The library did name, to show 

To senator and lord of state, 

Or better still, some heart co-mate, 
What place of his magnificence 

Best claimed his love and reverence. 


“Come to my soul,—soul of my soul, 
My library,—well worth the whole 

Of bright, bejewelled Tusculum. 

Mine honored guest, I bid thee come!” 


Thus Tully wrote, O Roman sage, 

*Tis there we trace thy golden page. 

Soul of the house! That hallowed part 

Where thought to thought, and heart to heart, 
We meet Earth’s royal sons and live 

Awhile upon the wealth they give. 


Where dwells together in one home 
Immortal sons of Greece and Rome, 
And all, from cottage-hearth to throne, 
Whom Genius loves to call her own! 


There reason flows from Socrates, 
And honeyed sweets from Sophocles,— 
There Homer stirs the heart and brain 
With thought sublime and epic strain, 
And measures sweet of Eschylus, 

We sing, and with Theocritus 

Live in idyllic pastoral, 
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There folly scorn with Juvenal, 

Laugh with gay Aristophanes, 

Or gaze with bold Euripides 

On goddesses and maidens fair, 

Brave heroes’ wrongs and Kings’ despair. 


Mayhap from polished Xenophon 

We turn to terse Anacreon, 

List Virgil’s smoo h-told tale, nor quit 
Till we may taste Horatian wit, 


Sit with calm Plato in the beams 

Of light divine that gild his dreams, 
Catch Cesar’s mat‘ial note and tread, 
Walk with grim Dante ’mid the dead, 
See Goethe on his dual throne, 

Sound Schiller’s clear and bell-like tone, 


Hear Keats’s dear nightingale, and hark 
To matchless song of Shelley’s lark, 
Burn with great Hugo’s heart of fire, 
And there on prouder heights and higher 


Thrill with the wondrous touch and clasp 
Of Shakespeare’s mighty, god-like grasp, 
And in his magic mirror see 

All time and all humanity! 

Wise Cicero, we bless thy fame, 

The library, thou dost so name! 





The Harvard College Observatory and 
Its Photographic Work 


By GracE AGNES THOMPSON 


WELL-KNOWN business 

man, returning from a visit to 

the Louisana Purchase Expo- 
sition at St. Louis in 1904, remarked 
to the writer that he had been most 
impressed while there, not by the 
clever inventions and wonderful me- 
chanical devices, nor even by the 
exceeding beauty of architecture 
displayed in the various buildings, or 
of artificial landscapes, but by the 
marvellous and almost incredible 
advances that were shown to have 
been made in recent years by physi- 
cal science. Of this branch of ex- 


hibits he was especially interested 
in a small octagonal booth, which 
occupied the prominent position in 
the center of the Harvard College 
exhibit, and contained a collection of 
most remarkable astronomical pho- 


tographs,—a_ selected number of 
glass plates, illuminated by electri- 
city, not merely illustrating the rou- 
tine of the observatory connected 
with that university, but depicting 
some of the most interesting of the 
discoveries that, by aid of photo- 
graphy and modern instruments, 
have been added there to astronomi- 
cal knowledge. “I am sure,” he 
added, “that future historians will 
point to these astonishing discover- 
ies as one of the principal achieve- 
ments that mark the degree of 
progress the world attained during 
the nineteenth century.” 

The testimony of other visitors 
also, who, in their pilgrimage to that 
Exposition, stumbled upon the 
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Palace of Education and wandered 
through its inspiring aisles, still 
further goes to show that this col- 
lection of photographs of as‘rononi- 
cal subjects, for which the Harvard 
Observatory was awarded the grand 
prize, was one of the most interest- 
ing, as well as the most remarkable 
that had ever engaged the attention 
of the public. 

Many observers doubtless felt at 
that time a very natural desire to 
know something of the facts in the 
way of experiment and research u- 
derlying the exhibit. This desire 
would have been gieatly enhanced 
if they could have seen also the very 
instructive exhibit which occupies 
all the available wall space of a large 
room in the Astro-photographic Li- 
brary of the Observatory at Cam- 
bridge. Not only does it include all 
the photographs that were shown at 
St. Louis, but a number of additional 
plates which have acquired more 
recent distinction—all mounted in 
black cases and illumined by means 
of electric lights behind the supports. 
The room can be darkened at will, 
when by turning on the electric 
lights, the visitor is ushered into 
wonderland of pictorial beauty. Not 
merely the scientist, but even the 
most casual visitor, must be it- 
tensely interested. 

Photographs of many of the mort 
interesting objects in the sky, views 
of the various stations which have 
been occupied by the Observatory, 
and of the beautiful scenery that 
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surrounds the western and southern 
stations 
lantern 
and det 
collecti: 
photogr iphs_ of 


with a large number of 
slides showing small objects 
ils, is a summary of the 
There are numerous 
different kinds of 


ing of July 21, 1901. Another, a 
new one, shows the very ingenious 
method of ascertaining the exact 
point at which the light of a star 
when cut off by the moon dis- 
appears and then appears; this 
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BRUCE PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE. 





APERTURE 24 INCHES. 











WITH WHICH PLATES WERE 


MADE ON WHICH PHOEBE, THE NINTH SATELLITE OF SATURN WAS DISCOVERED. 
LARGEST PHOTOGRAPHIC DOUBLET IN THE WORLD 


stellar spectra. One shows the only 
impression of the spectrum of a 
flash of lightning ever obtained,— 
taken at Cambridge with the eleven- 
inch Draper telescope, on the even- 


method was devised recently by Mr. 
Edward S. King, under whose direc- 
tion the work of taking and develop- 
ing the negatives at Cambridge is 
conducted. Some of the chart plates 
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show spangles of thousands of 
minute light points so close to each 
other as to be utterly confusing to 
the untrained eye, every one of 
which represents an individual star. 
Comets, the surface of the moon, 
the planets, and certain curious or 
unusual phenomena are also shown. 

In discussing these photographs 
and the work that is done with 
them, it should be held clearly in 
mind that Harvard Observatory, 
though connected with Harvard 
University, is not in any sense of 
the word a student’s observatory. 
It is both primarily and practically 
an institution of astronomical re- 
search, Once each year, however, 
for a few days and evenings shortly 
preceding Commencement, the mem- 
bers of the senior class and gowns- 
men from the various schools of the 
university, are freely admitted to 
the observatory buildings, when all 
the instruments, as well as the time 


of the assistants, are placed at their 


disposal. But during the remainder 
of the year, the entire attention of 
the institution is devoted to scien- 
tific investigations of universal 
value and interest. 

To appreciate these investiga- 
tions, it is necessary to remember 
that astronomy, as a science, in- 
cludes two distinct branches of re- 
search. In the old days, when 
learned men of the far East watched 
the sky on clear nights and inscribed 
the results of their tireless observa- 
tions on long rolls of parchment for 
future generations to read and won- 
der at, the attempt was only to tell 
where the heavenly bodies are. 
But this oldest of sciences has 
passed through many metamorph- 
oses since Pythagoras taught his 
pupils the true theory of the sun as 
the centre of the planetary system. 
Its latest, or present, phase is the 
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astro-physical, and it began when, 
in the early part of the past century, 
the celebrated optician, Frauntofer 
by experimenting on light for the 
further perfection of his lenses, was 
led to the discovery of the many 
lines in the solar spectrum. This 
new astronomy or astro-physics 
seeks to answer the question of the 
composition of the celestial bocies, 
basing its statements on th» identi- 
fication by Bunsen and Kirchoff of 
the lines in the spectrum with vari- 
ous terrestrial elements. ts best 
acquisition has undoubted y been 
photography, and in this, as in 
many other branches of the new as- 
tronomy, Harvard Observatory has 
for many years led the world. 
Not merely the photographing cf 
celestial bodies as points of iight, is 
meant by this photography, but the 
more important photographing of the 
spectra of the stars, an accomplish- 
ment the process for which is now so 
perfected that stars so faint even as 
the seventeenth magnitude have 
been successfully photographed. 
Astro-photography at other observa- 
tories is less fully developed and 
less adequately accomplished than 
at Harvard for the particular | nes 
of work here considered, bec~use 
here, through the establishment of 
the Draper Memorial in 1886 for the 
express purpose of the study and 
classification of stellar spectra, a 
full equipment was provided for 
photographing the stars. By the 
addition from time to time of 
larger and more modern _ instrw- 
ments, this equipment has become 
the largest and most comp’ete in 
the world. Moreover, the fact that 
Harvard Observatory has, bes'des 
its principal station at Cambr dge, 
another in Peru fully equipped for 
observing and photographing the 
southern stars, and a number of 
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smaller sub-stations for meteorolog- 
ical observitions, aids greatly in 
gaining for this observatory its 
numerous advantages. 

The three-story fire-p-oof build- 
ing, which was constricted in 1893 
especially for storing and studying 
the collection of photographs at 
Cambridge, now contains nearly 
two liurndred thousand glass p'ates. 
All of these are dated and carefully 
catalogued, like the books in a large 
library,—a work in itself of no small 
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graphs of the bright stars is much 
greater. Over seven thousand pho- 
tographs have been taken with the 
Bruce telescope, at Arequipa station, 
and many of them show stars as 
faint as the seventeenth magnitude. 
The spectra of al! stars as faint as 
the ninth magnitude, and many that 
are fainter, are shown on the Draper 
Memorial photographs. 

The process of obtaining and de- 
veloping a stellar photograph is in 
many respects similar to that of ordi- 
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moment, as a detailed de crip*‘’on of 
each plate must be kept in the cata- 


logue. The plates date back to 
1883, and furnish the only history 
that exists of the entire stellar uni- 
verse. All stars from the north to 
the south pole, and of the eleventh 
magnitude and brighter, appear on a 
larger number of photographs. 
Their position and brightness is thus 
shown on from one tostwo hundred 
nights distributed over the last fif- 
teen years. The number of photo- 


nary photography. But to obtain 
the image of a star, the sensitized 
plate must be exposed for a con- 
siderable length of time. For the 
brighter stars, an exposure of ten 
minutes is sufficient; for the faintest 
stars, on the other hand, from one 
to five or more hours are required 
With the increase in sensitiveness of 
dry plates and the improvements 
in photographic lenses, it is now 
possible to thus successfully pho- 
tograph many objects thrt are en- 
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tirely invisible to the eye in the 
largest 


telescopes. Among these 
are faint nebulous masses surround- 
ing the stars of large scattered 
clusters, or faint extensions of 
nebulae already known, the exten- 
sions reaching out to enormous dis- 
tances and tying together stars 
heretofore seemingly isolated, and 
thus offering new evidence pro or 
con for the various theories as to 
the origin of all the celestial bodies. 

The “camera” that is used in pho- 
tographing a star is a_ telescope, 
whose aperture may be anything 
from an inch or two to several feet, 
and to the eye-end of which a plate- 
holder has been adjusted to replace 
the eye-piece. At Cambridge a 
number of instruments are used for 
photography, all of which are 
mounted in small shelters on the 
Observatory grounds near the prin- 
cipal buildings. The large dome 
that surmounts the highest of these 
buildings covers the _ fifteen-inch 
equatorial, whose focal length i 
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twenty-two feet, and which, with its 
twin, the Pulkova in Russia, was 
the largest instrument in the world 
at the time when it was constructed 
half a century ago. This is used 
every clear night for visual observa- 
tions. There is no such thing at 
Harvard Observatory as a “vaca- 
tion-time,” though the various as- 
sistants and even Professor Picker- 
ing himself may of course from 
time to time be absent; yet some 
one must be always on duty, for 
each starry night is too precious to 
be wasted. On every clear night 
in the year, photographs are taken 
of every available part of the sky. 
Transit-photometers at both Cam- 
bridge and Arequipa are also in con- 
stant use to record photographically 
the exact passage of each star across 
the meridian. Both these and the 
instruments used for charting work 
automatically, being driven by elec- 
tricity, by means of a synchronized 
clock, so as to “follow” the apparent 
motion of the heavens, caused by 
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the diurnal revolution of the earth 
from west to east. This is called 
the “patrol” method of observation 
and is in use nightly only by the 
Harvard Observatory. From _ its 
penetrating scrutiny no part of the 
heavens can escape. Thus a con- 
tinuotis and absolutely faithful rec- 
ord of the appearance of the sky is 
secured, which is of the utmost ser- 
vice to astronomers throughout the 
world, since the history of any star 
may ec traced back through consec- 
utive plates for any desired length 
of time during the past twenty 
years. 

When, for instance, as occasion- 
ally happens, a new star suddenly 
blazes forth in the sky, if this celes- 
tial novelty is as bright as one of 
the more brilliant of the permanent 
stars, it will not long elude dis- 
covery by some of the numerous 
acute pairs of eyes that in various 
parts of the world are constantly 
scanning the heavens. The fortu- 


nate finder then, of course, imme- 
diately announces his discovery; 
and then comes one of the import- 
ant tests of the value of the photo- 
graphic history of the stars that has 
been kept at Harvard. An exami- 
nation of the plates taken during the 
period shortly preceding this dis- 
covery, reveals the fact that the 
photographic method has already 
silently detected the newcomer and 
obtained the first indication of its 
presence. But the value of the “star 
history” is even more obvious when 
it is known that during the last four 
hundred years only eighteen new 
stars have been found, nine of them 
during the last twenty years, and 
that of these ten, seven were found 
at Harvard by Mrs. W. P. Fleming 
in studying photographs of stellar 
spectra. New stars or novae, it may 
be noted, have peculiar spectra, and 
gradually fade away after a time 
and are lost. 

Another of the peculiar phenom- 
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ena that exist in the heavens is 
called “variable” stars,—stars whose 
light changes in intensity from time 
to time. Most of them are far too 
faint. even when at their brightest, 
or maximum, to be seen at all with 
the eye unless aided by the most 
powerful telescope. Their presence 
in the heavens, therefore, can be de- 
tected only by the ineludible photo- 
graphic plate. A few decades ago, 
almost nothing was known of these 
erratic celestial bodies. But as the 
number of photographic plates at 
Harvard increased, and a detailed 
study of them was instituted, it was 
discovered that certain stars, which 
on one plate appeared quite bright 
and distinct, on others had dwindled 
away to the merest dim speck. A 
comparison of these plates with a 
series of other plates taken on suc- 
ceeding nights revealed the fact that 
these stars had been undergoing a 
gardual process of change from 
bright to faint, and from faint 
to bright. Further examinations 
showed also that the changes were 
periodic and occurred with greater 
or less systematic regularity of in- 
terval. The next procedure was, of 
course, to make careful drawings of 
the light-curves, based on this 
knowledge, mapping the progress 
of variability of some of these stars, 
to be used as types, by which to 
designate the nature of variation in 
other stars. The standards thus de- 
duced are recognized as authorita- 
tive. 

There is, however, no more inter- 
esting class of phenomena than 
what is known as nebulae,—faint, 
misty, celestial clouds, which, like 
those that mark the path of the 
Milky Way, are usually resolved by 
the powerful telescope into a myriad 
of separate stars. A large part of 
the Milky Way is sufficiently bright 


to be dimly visible to the naked eye; 
yet there are far extensions of 
nebulae along this path and many 
individual masses of the same nature 
in other regions of the sky that are 
indistinguishable even on a p)hoto- 
graphic plate, unless taken by means 
of a telescope of the very largest 
existing aperture. A reflecting tele- 
scope has proved to be the most 
useful for such work. Accord ngly, 
the Harvard Observatory, which 
until recently has owned no large 
reflector, could not take part in this 
and one or two other discu-s’ons 
on similar subjects that have inter- 
ested astronomers during the past 
few years, But in the summer of 
1904, this institution purchased the 
great reflecting telescope of five feet 
aperture, which has remained idle 
for nearly ten years in the observa- 
tory of Dr. A. A. Common at Ealing, 
England; thus possessing itself of 
the largest instrument of its kind in 
the world. The great glass mirror 
of almost a ton’s weight, is now be- 
ing remounted, under the direction 
of Mr. Willard P. Gerrish, an officer 
of the Observatory, with new and 
ingenious electrical contrivances for 
driving and controlling, on the Ob- 
servatory grounds at Cambridge, 
where it will be used by Professor E. 
C. Pickering for continuing the pho- 
tometric work which he has carried 
on continuously for the past twenty- 
five years, and probably at times 
also for photographic work. The 
Observatory has also, during the re- 
cent winter, had constructed by the 
Alvan Clark & Sons Corporation of 
Cambridge, two mirrors of twenty- 
four inches aperture, one of which 
has already been mounted at Cam- 
bridge, and is in use for observing 
variable stars visually. The pri 
mary purpose, however, for which 
these mirrors have been made, is the 
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very kind of photographic investi- 
gations that have just been ren- 
tioned as requiring a large refl ctor. 
As soon, therefore, as certain addi- 
tiona! parts of the electrical driving 
machinery are completed, a series 
of photographs will be begun, 
which, it is expected, may yield most 
useful information. The intention 
of the Observatory is u'timately to 
mount the twin of this telescope in 
South America where it may be 
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A special detailed study 0° nebulous 
regions for the detection of variable 
stars was instituted at Harvard 
during the past year, and consigned 
by Professor Pickering to Miss 
Henrietta S. Leavitt, one of the able 
women assistants at the Observa- 
tory. From the numerons photo- 
graphs that have been examined and 
compared, Miss Leavitt has found, 
during the past eight months, an 
astonishing number of variab'e 
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TION ON SUMMIT OF EL MISTI, PERU. 


used in the same way on the south- 
ern stars. 

Interesting and important as are 
the research possibilities of these 
new instruments, and greatly as sci- 
ence will be benefited by thcir use, 
there are other pieces of wo k in 
progress at Harvard Observatory, 
or already completed there, thet are 
quite as interesting along different 
lines and valuable to astronomers. 


EL‘VATION 19,200 FEET 
stars—more than one thousand 
where two years ago less than one 
hundred were I-nown to ex'st, It is 
an investigation that may cont nue 
for several years, so fruitful and 
promising is the field.. 

The task of compiling a catalogue 
giving detailed descriptions of the 
spectra of all bright’ stars;—those 
visible to the naked eye,—in both 
northern and southern hemisph-res, 
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involved many years of labor, but it 
has been accomplished by Mrs. Wil- 
liamina P. Fleming, Curator of as- 
tronomical photographs, and her 
assistants, and so faithfully accom- 
plished that it is everywhere ac- 
cepted as an authority. In this 
work, under Mrs. Fleming’s direc- 
tion, Miss Maury made a detailed 
classification of the bright northern 
stars, completing her work five 
years ago; the bright southern stars 
were similarly classified by Miss 
Annie J. Cannon, Mrs. Fleming her- 
self preparing the final general clas- 
sification for publication. Hardly 
more than a vague conception of the 
ability, patience, perseverance, and 
painstaking toil required by such an 
undertaking, can be appreciated by 
one who is unfamiliar with observa- 
tory routine. Photographs for the 
examination of the southern stars 
were taken with the thirteen-inch 
- Boyden telescope at the Arequipa 
station in Peru, where the great 
elevation and the clearness of the 
atmosphere made it possible to ob- 
tain impressions of very many stars. 
This catalogue contains 1122 bright 
stars, from an examination of 5961 
plates, the first of which was taken 
November 29, 1891, the last Decem- 
ber 6, 1899. But Miss Cannon’s 
more recent work has been even 
more difficult. A complete bibliog- 
raphy. of the variable stars then 
known was begun here some years 
ago by Professor W. M. Reed, since 
connected with Princeton Univers- 
ity, who wrote 15,000 cards for i*. 
This work was resumed in Septem- 
ber, 1900, and has since been con- 
tinued by Miss Cannon, so that there 
are now more than 35,000 cards. 
The bibliography is a complete de- 
tailed history of each star in the 
series. A minute record of every 
observation of each star is given, 
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the observations at maximum 
brightness being contained in one 
table, those at minimum in another; 
the name of the observer in each 
case is also given, and the observa- 
tory and instrument as well as the 
technical description of the star, 
with its position and period of vari- 
ability, and date of maximum and 
minimum. 

All researches undertaken at Har- 
vard Observatory are made similarly 
to cover every part of the sky irom 
the north to the south pole, photo- 
graphs of the southern stars being 
taken at the Arequipa station. 
Professor Solon I. Bailey, who was 
instrumental in establishing this 
station, is in charge there. At the 
writing of the present paper, he 
with his family, is on his way return- 
ing from South America at the close 
of his third term, after an absence 
from the United States of over three 
years. Two accompanying illustra- 
tions show the arduous ascent of 
Mt. El Misti, a journey of a day and 
a half from Arequipa, up which, in 
spite of the difficulties arising from 
the rarity of the air and the steep- 
ness of the mountain-side, a mule- 
path has been constructed to the 
summit; and native priests are 
shown conducting “dedicatory ser- 
vices at the setting up of the me- 
teorological instruments there. The 
buildings of the. observatory are 
situated on a plateau three miles 
distant from Arequipa and at an ele- 
vation ‘of about 19,200 feet. In the 
accompanying view of this station, 
from the west, the central dome 
covers the twenty-four inch Bruce 
photographic doublet, the gift of the 
late Catherine W. Bruce of New 
York, and the largest telescope of its 
kind in the world. With this instru- 
ment were obtained the photo- 
graphs from which Phoebe, the 
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ninth satellite of Saturn, was dis- 
covered. All photographs taken at 
Arequipa are packed, after develop- 
ing, in the same cases in which 
they were received and returned to 
Cambridge for examination and pre- 
servation. The force of assistants 
required at the latter station, there- 
fore, is rather large,—about thirty- 
five, 2 number quite seven times as 
great as that employed at Arequipa, 
About half this number, or nearly 
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arily due to the untiring energy, 
zeal, executive power, and inventive 
genius of its able and distinguished 
Director, Professor Edward C. Pick- 
ering, who since 1877 has devoted 
practically his whole time to the 
work. Nearly all the instruments 
used in both the photographic and 
photometric researches have been 
constructed from his plans and 
under his direction; while all the 
plans of work at the various stations 
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all who are occupied in examination 
and study of the photographs, are 
women. 

The great value of the researches 
and the excellence of work that is 


performed here, becomes yearly 
more apparent. Yet while some of 
the assistants have earned for them- 
selves world-wide fame through the 
universal interest in the tasks as- 
signed to them, the success of Harv- 
ard College Observatory is prim- 


have been the direct outcome of his 
systematic designs for investigations 
on a comprehensive scale, in order 
to obtain all the necessary material 
or observations to render the re- 
searches undertaken complete from 
pole to pole. At no other observatory, 
in the world has work been under- 
taken on such a scale, and to him is 
due the credit that at Harvard this 
has not only been undertaken, but is 
being carried on most successfully. 





Evangeline’s At Home 


By Ciara Austin WINSLow 


VANGELINE greeted her first 
caller cordially, 

“Yes, I’m glad to be here,” 
answered Mrs. Worthington; “on 
your very first ‘at home’ day, too. 
Of course you had a delightful wed- 
ding trip. How attractive your 
rooms are! So cosy and homelike! 
It takes me right back to my first 
year of married life, and if you'll 
allow me, Mrs. Wescott, I’m going 
to give you a word of advice from 
my successful experience. Don’t 
give up reading and studying just 
because you’re through school and 
married. My observation is that a 
man soon wearies of his wife unless 
she keeps pace with him mentally. 
So many young wives start wrong, 
you'll pardon me, I know.” 

“Certainly, Mrs. Worthington,” 
answered Evangeline, pouring a cup 
of tea for her guest. 

“Be sure to take time to foster 
mental growth, and other things will 
adjust themselves.” 

Evangeline’s thoughts wandered 
back to the past busy weeks of “get- 
ting settled” and she smiled to think 
of the furniture and curtains adjust- 
ing themselves while she stopped to 
take time for mental growth. But 
there was no time to think, for 
Annie was showing two more ladies 
into the parlor, Aunt Jane and 
Cousin Louise. 

“T can see you've begun just right, 
Evangeline,” began Aunt Jane after 
Mrs. Worthington had taken her 
leave. “Dick’s easy-chair in the 
lightest corner of the room and his 
books and papers within easy reach. 
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You'll have a happy married life if 
you take time to make things com- 
fortable for your: husband. Thiat’s 
the only method to pursue. Nothing 
appeals so strongly to a man.” 

“Oh, Mama!” broke in Cousin 
Louise, “when I get married I shall 
pay most attention to wearing pretty 
clothes and looking neat in the morn- 
ing and curling my hair just the 
same ‘as before. That’s very im- 
portant according to all the novels.” 

“A little dressing up for your hus- 
band is well enough but not too 
much—not too much. That is al- 
ways a crucial point when a wife 
wastes unnecessary time or money 
on dress,” said Aunt Jane, decidedly. 
“Neither does a man care for a 
woman too well-informed or highly 
educated. Now there’s Mrs. Worth- 
ington, able to discuss any questions 
of the day or century, but what 
about her husband? Why, he 
spends all his evenings at the Club.” 

Two more ladies entered, young 
Mrs. Wren and her maiden aunt. 

“How charming your new home 
is!” exclaimed Mrs. Wren, after the 
formalities were over. “Pardon me, 
but those window curtains are 
simply dear. I do love curtains so, 
but my husband detests them, says 
he doesn’t want his light strained, 
so to please him I haven’t a drapery 
curtain in the house. It does make 
my rooms look fearfully bare, but 
it suits him.” 

“He thinks it suits him,” inter- 
rupted Miss Solomon, the maiden 
aunt, “but it really doesn’t. My ex- 
perience with men is that they don't 
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know what they do want. They 
can’t analyze their feelings as a 
woman can.” 

“Well, at any rate, my husband 
knows what he does not want and 
that’s curtains,” responded Mrs. 
Wren, “and I think best to humor 
him. That is the method I pursue.” 

“Now Mrs. Wescott, don’t listen 
to my niece. Her views will have 
a deteriorating influence on you. 
Mr. Wren, like most men, has a 
theory that he doesn’t like curtains, 
but let him go into a room with bare, 
staring windows, and he feels that 
something is wrong.” 

“Mr. Wren never feels that any- 
thing is wrong with his home.” 
Mrs. Wren spoke with dignity and 
a withering glance at her maiden 
aunt. 

Aunt Jane endeavored to smooth 
the troubled waters by changing the 
subject. “If you have his Morris 


chair drawn up by thé fire and his 
slippers on the hearth—” she began. 


Mrs. Wren straightened up. “It 
is my opinion that acting the part 
of a valet is altogether too menial 
work for a wife. I never would 
think of carrying my husband’s 
shoes and slippers back and forth 
for him.” 

“I agree perfectly with my niece 
there,” said Miss Solomon. “I’ve 
seen altogether too many men be- 
come regular tyrants in the home 
and wives meekly submitting to act 
the part of slaves—bringing their 
gloves, brushing their hats—and 
what is worse, even pretending to 
enjoy it, to please their lord and 
master, no doubt.” 

“Speaking of husbands and wives 
teminds me of that book “Ever 
After,” remarked Cousin Louise. 
“Have you read it, Evangeline? 
You ought to. You can get so many 
good ideas of how husbands and 
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wives ought to converse. If they 
have real spirited discussion all the 
time, life never gets monotonous, I 
can’t bear to see a wife agree to all 
her husband says.” 

“Why, Louise what have you 
been reading?” asked Aunt Jane 
solemnly. “Above all things don’t 
recommend it to Evangeline. We 
all know that more unhappy homes 
arid divorces are caused every year 
by that habit of disagreeing in little 
unimportant things than by any- 
thing else. You may not always 
think in every particular just as your 
husband does, but if you don’t, keep 
still.” 

“Excuse me from differing with 
you there,” said Miss Solomon po- 
litely, “but if more women would 
keep minds of their own after mar- 
riage, there would be less men talk- 
ing and writing about the limitations 
of the female mind.” 

“Here comes Professor Holmes’s 
wife, Evangeline,” announced Cou- 
sin Louise, looking out of the win- 
dow. 

“Mrs. Holmes? How does it hap- 
pen?” asked Mrs. Wren. “She 
never goes anywhere because the 
professor believes that women ought 
to spend their time in their homes, 
except when they go out with their 
husbands.” 

“She isn’t coming here after all— 
just going by,” added Louise. 

“She’s probably on her way to the 
college to meet her husband and 
walk home with him,” asserted Miss 
Solomon. “Such devotion is ridicu- 
lous. Her old friends see very little 
of her now. Anyone can foresee 
that such exaggerated devo‘ion will 
soon wear out.” 

“I met her on the street the other 
afternoon,” said Mrs, Wren. “She 
had just been to a lecture with ihe 
professor. When I asked her if she 
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enjoyed it, she said, ‘Oh, very 
much!’ with that sentimental far- 
away expression in her eyes, but 
will you believe it, she couldn’t tell 
me what ‘t was about—not even the 
subject. She stammered and blushed 
and pronounced two or three big 
words—‘Coagulation of Indetermin- 
ate Gesticulation,’ or something like 
that. Just then the professor came 
along and took her home.” 

“Why, Evangeline, here is Richard 
now. I didn’t realize ’t was so late.” 
said Aunt Jane rising. “No, I don’t 
believe it is Richard, after all. This 
man hasn’t any moustache. 

“But Richard has shaved his,” 
ventured Evangeline. 

“My dear child, what did you let 
him do that for?” asked Aunt Jane 
in dismay. 

“I noticed it the other day,” de- 
clared Miss Solomon. “I didn’t in- 
tend to mention it, but now that the 


subject has been referred to, I will 
say that it makes him Icok ridicu- 
lously young and boyish—much 
younger than you do, Mrs. Wescott, 
much. Make him let it grow again, 
right away.” 

“Yes, Evangeline, do,” Aunt Jane 


said emphatically. “In his business 
he needs the dignity and experience 
that a moustache gives.” 
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Richard’s entrance caused the end 
of the discussion and the departure 
of the callers, 

As Miss Solomon bade Evange. 
line good-bye, she said gravely, 
“That your married life may be one 
half as happy as you now expect is 
my earnest wish for you.” 

Mrs. Wren remarked in an under. 
tone, “He’s looking thin. I hope 
you'll find out what is worrying him 
—perhaps it’s curtains.” 

“Do make him let it grow again,” 
commanded Aunt Jane. “TI shall not 
claim him as a nephew till you do,” 

“T like him a lot better without 
it,” whispered Cousin Louise. “He 
looks so much more distinguished,” 

And they were gone. 

Evangeline sank onto the hall 
stairs, her face in her hands. 

O Richard!” she half sobbed, “I 
know I can’t make a happy home 
for you.” 

“What do you mean?” askd Rich- 
ard in amazement. “Haven't wea 
happy home already?” 

“I thought so— but— I don’t be 
lieve ’twill last. I’m not pursuing 
any particular method.” 

“Method, nonsense! What you 
need is a nap before dinner,” said he, 
lifting her from the stairs and carry- 
ing her to the couch. “Now go to 
sleep and leave ‘methods’ to me.” 
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Queen Victoria and the American People 


By Cuarves Cow ey, LL. D. 


UEEN VICTORIA was born 
()° Kensington Palace, May 

21, 1819. Her father, the 
Duke o/ Kent, died in the following 
January and she had no personal 
recolleciion of him; but she was 
carefully brought up by her mother. 
She attained her statutory majority 
May 2:, 1837; and on that day, by 
order of her uncle, King William IV, 
a ball was given at St. James’ 
Palace to celebrate her coming of 
age. /\n illness, which soon ended 
with his death, prevented King Wil- 
liam, and also Queen Adelaide, from 
attending that ball. Consequently, 
the Princess Victoria and _ her 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of 
Kent, occupied the chairs of state. 
Henry Wikoff, who, as an attache 
of the American Legation at Lon- 
don, “assisted” at that ball, thus de- 
scribes the Princess as she sat for 
the first time in the place of her 
uncle, which was so soon to be her 
own: “Her face was somewhat 
flushed by the novelty of the posi- 
tion, as well as by the rumors of the 
King’s increasing illness, But she 
displayed a_ self-possession under 
the circumstances quite remarkable, 
and was the theme of general ad- 
miration.” 

Wikoff was also present at the 
Queeh’s first levee, of which he says: 
“The Queen wore the Order of the 
Garter, and her royal diadem sat 
gracefully upon her well-shaped 
head. She went through the trying 
ordeal with extraordinary compos- 
ure, and all were struck by the ab- 
Sence of anything like timidity or 
agitation.” 


About three months before Vic- 
toria became mistress of Bucking- 
ham Palace, another lady of about 
the same age became mistress of the 
White House at Washington. The 
wife of Martin Van Buren died 
many years before he became Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Abraham Van Buren, 
wife of the President’s oldest son, 
was acclaimed as “the first lady of 
the land.” The fact that the young 
daughter-in-law of President Van 
Buren was then presiding with 
marked success over the social func- 
tions of the White House led Queen 
Victoria to take particular interest 
in American affairs from the begin- 
ning of her long and beneficent 
reign. It was an open secret that 
Mrs. Stephenson cherished expecta- 
tions that in due time she would 
succeed her daughter as mistress of 
the White House; a position which 
she was well qualified to adorn; for 
it was “on the cards” that after Mr. 
Van Buren had served the two 
terms which he desired, he should 
be succeeded by Andrew Stephen- 
son. Alas for the vanity of human 
wishes ! 

Preparatory to her coronation, the 
Queen sent invitations (commands,) 
to four young ladies to attend her 
during that function, Thinking of 
it chiefly as a personal or family 
affair, she selected those whom she 
loved best. But Lord Melbourne, 
her Prime Minister, suggested that 
there were great historic families in 
England and Scotland, Tories as 
well as Whigs, with daughters about 
the same age as the Queen, who 
would feel slighted if their daughters 
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enjoyed it, she said, ‘Oh, very 
much!’ with that sentimental far- 
away expression in her eyes, but 
will you believe it, she couldn’t tell 
me what ‘t was about—not even the 
subject. She stammered and blushed 
and pronounced two or three big 
words—‘Coagulation of Indetermin- 
ate Gesticulation,’ or something like 
that. Just then the professor came 
along and took her home.” 

“Why, Evangeline, here is Richard 
now. I didn’t realize ’t was so late.” 
said Aunt Jane rising. “No, I don’t 
believe it is Richard, after all. This 
man hasn’t any moustache. 

“But Richard has shaved his,” 
ventured Evangeline. 

“My dear child, what did you let 
him do that for?” asked Aunt Jane 
in dismay. 

“T noticed it the other day,” de- 
clared Miss Solomon. “I didn’t in- 
tend to mention it, but now that the 
subject has been referred to, I will 
say that it makes him Icok ridicu- 
lously young and boyish—much 
younger than you do, Mrs. Wescott, 
much, Make him let it grow again, 
right away.” 

“Yes, Evangeline, do,” Aunt Jane 
said emphatically. “In his business 
he needs the dignity and experience 
that a moustache gives.” 
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Richard’s entrance caused the end 
of the discussion and the departure 
of the callers, 

As Miss Solomon bade Evange- 
line good-bye, she said gravely, 
“That your married life may be one 
half as happy as you now expect is 
my earnest wish for you.” 

Mrs. Wren remarked in an under. 
tone, “He’s looking thin. I hope 
you'll find out what is worrying him 
—perhaps it’s curtains.” 

“Do make him let it grow again,” 
commanded Aunt Jane. “TI shall not 
claim him as a nephew till you do.” 

“T like him a lot better without 
it,’ whispered Cousin Louise, “He 
looks so much more distinguished,” 

And they were gone. 


Evangeline sank onto the hall 


stairs, her face in her hands. 

O Richard!” she half sobbed, “I 
know I can’t make a happy home 
for you.” 

“What do you mean?” askd Rich- 


ard in amazement. “Haven't wea 
happy home already?” 

“T thought so— but— I don’t be 
lieve ‘twill last. I’m not pursuing 
any particular method.” 

“Method, nonsense! What you 
need is a nap before dinner,” said he, 
lifting her from the stairs and carty- 
ing her to the couch. “Now go to 
sleep and leave ‘methods’ to me.” 
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Queen Victoria and the American People 


By Cuarves Cow ey, LL. D. 


UEEN VICTORIA was born 
()':: Kensington Palace, May 
(, 1819. Her father, the 
Duke o! Kent, died in the following 
January and she had no personal 
recolleciion of him; but she was 
carefully brought up by her mother. 
She attained her statutory majority 
May 2:, 1837; and on that day, by 
order of her uncle, King William IV, 
a ball was given at St. James’ 
Palace to celebrate her coming of 
age. /\n illness, which soon ended 
with his death, prevented King Wil- 
liam, and also Queen Adelaide, from 
attending that ball. Consequently, 
the Princess Victoria and _ her 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of 
Kent, occupied the chairs of state. 
Henry Wikoff, who, as an attache 
of the American Legation at Lon- 
don, “assisted” at that ball, thus de- 
scribes the Princess as she sat for 
the first time in the place of her 
uncle, which was so soon to be her 
own: “Her face was somewhat 
flushed by the novelty of the posi- 
tion, as well as by the rumors of the 
King’s increasing illness, But she 
displayed a_ self-possession under 
the circumstances quite remarkable, 
and was the theme of general ad- 
miration.” 

Wikoff was also present at the 
Queei’s first levee, of which he says: 
“The Queen wore the Order of the 
Garter, and her royal diadem sat 
gracefully upon her well-shaped 
head. She went through the trying 
ordeal with extraordinary compos- 
ure, and all were struck by the ab- 
Sence of anything like timidity or 
agitation.” 


About three months before Vic- 
toria became mistress of Bucking- 
ham Palace, another lady of about 
the same age became mistress of the 
White House at Washington. The 
wife of Martin Van Buren died 
many years before he became Presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Abraham Van Buren, 
wife of the President’s oldest son, 
was acclaimed as “the first lady of 
the land.” The fact that the young 
daughter-in-law of President Van 
Buren was then presiding with 
marked success over the social func- 
tions of the White House led Queen 
Victoria to take particular interest 
in American affairs from the begin- 
ning of her long and beneficent 
reign. It was an open secret that 
Mrs. Stephenson cherished expecta- 
tions that in due time she would 
succeed her daughter as mistress of 
the White House; a position which 
she was well qualified to adorn; for 
it was “on the cards” that after Mr. 
Van Buren had served the two 
terms which he desired, he should 
be succeeded by Andrew Stephen- 
son. Alas for the vanity of human 
wishes ! 

Preparatory to her coronation, the 
Queen sent invitations (commands,) 
to four young ladies to attend her 
during that function. Thinking of 
it chiefly as a personal or family 
affair, she selected those whom she 
loved best. But Lord Melbourne, 
her Prime Minister, suggested that 
there were great historic families in 
England and Scotland, Tories as 
well as Whigs, with daughters about 
the same age as the Queen, who 
would feel slighted if their daughters 
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were all overlooked. The Queen 
appreciated the suggestion at once, 
and regretted that she had not con- 
sulted Lord Melbourne on the sub- 
ject before. She said, “I did not 
mean to slight any one. But don’t 
ask me to revoke any of those invi- 
tations. I can’t do that. Such a 
slight would cause infinite pain.” 
The result was that four more in- 
vitations were issued. The mother 
of Lord Rosebery, who was one of 
the eight, tells us that they were 
straightened for want of space in 
Westminster Abbey; but Dean 
Stanley, who was there as a specta- 
tor, says that the Queen and her 
maids moved with the grace and 
lightness of step of a procession of 
fairies. 

Among those present at the coro- 
nation and at the opening of the 
Queen’s first Parliament, were the 
American minister, Andrew Steph- 
cnson of Virginia, formerly speaker 
of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, Abraham Van Buren, 
who had married Mr. Stephenson’s 
accomplished daughter, and Charles 
Sumner of Boston, all of whom 
speak of the manner in which the 
Queen carried herself as in every 
way remarkable. The famous ac- 
tress, “Fanny” Kemble, says, the 
Queen pronounced the first four 
words, “My Lords and Gentlemen,” 
of her first speech to Parliament 
with such sweetness and distinct- 
ness of enunciation as charmed all 
who heard them, and they were 
charmed more and more as she pro- 
ceeded to the end. 

The Queen had a rich soprano 
voice, which had been improved to 
the utmost by Dr. Davys, her pre- 
ceptor in music and_ elocution. 
“Yanny” Kemble said that any ac- 
tress might well be proud if, after 
twenty years’ practice, she could 
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read as well as the Queen read her 
first speech from the throne. Charles 
Sumner once said to me that le had 
often seen the grand-daughter 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
three Graces of England,” bi 

he never saw such an_ ine! 
charming smile as beamed cn the 
face of the Queen on that occ: sion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stephenson, } crents 
of Mrs. Abraham Van Buren, made 
a very favorable impression up 0n the 
Queen, who readily excuse Mr. 
Stephenson from wearing the diplo. 
matic costume. They had the pleas- 
ure of informing the Quee: that 
their daughter was then mistress of 
the White House, and they intro- 
duced to her Mr. John Van ‘uren, 
who became known as ‘Prince 
John,” from having been the ©ueen’s 
partner in a cotillon. All our repre- 
sentatives at the court of St. James, 
from Andrew Stephenson to Joseph 
H. Choate have at one time or an- 
other borne their testimony to the 
Queen’s fascinating manners. 

Levers of history do not forget 
that she too was a lover of that form 
of philosophy which teaches by ex- 
amples. No visitor to the Tower of 
London will look without emotion 
upon that part of the Tower Green 
where Ann Boleyn, Lady Rochford, 
Catherine Howard, the Countess of 
Salisbury and the Earl of Essex, 
were executed,—a spot which, by 
the Queen’s order has been specially 
marked to their memory. 

It is the special duty of historical 
societies to contend for the truth in 
historical compositions. How stren- 
uously the Queen did this we learn 
from Mr. Lee’s biography, page 439. 
In 1878 Sir Theodore Martin pub- 
lished the third volume of his “Life 
of the Prince Consort,” covering the 
period of the Crimean War, and 
showing the intensity of Court and 
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national feeling against Russia at 
that time. It was suggested to the 
Queen that the marriage of her sec- 
ond son to a Russian princess called 
for the modification of certain epi- 
sodes the narrative in order to 
conciliate the Russian royal family. 


of Miss Strickland’s “Life of Mary 
Queen of Scots,” we find an original 
and striking argument for the inno- 
cence of that unfortunate lady, 
which was furnished by Queen Vic- 
toria, and which does not seem to 
have occurred to any one before. 


CHARLES COWLEY, LL.D 


But the Queen scouted such consid- 
erations. “Facts and documents 
must be followed at any cost.” She, 
however, never regretted having 
given her cordial assent to that mar- 
tiage. Again: In the later editions 


3ut my special topic is the rela- 
tions of the Queen to the people of 
the United States. The Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty of 1842 marks an 
epoch in the history of the move- 
ments for the suppression of the 
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African slave, trade. It is said that 
President Tyler first suggested the 
clause in that Treaty for the main- 
tenance of cruisers by both the 
United States and Great Britain on 
the west coast of Africa for that 
purpose. Tyler was sneered at in 
his time as “a man who owned but 
one nigger,” and he was entirely 
sincere in his advocacy of a measure 
which might hasten the time when 
no countryman of his should own 
even “one nigger.” Had the Treaty 
of 1842 contained provisions touch- 
ing the searching of suspected 
slavers, which the Queen’s Govern- 
ment desired, and which were incor: 
porated in the Treaty of 1862, the 
nefarious traffic in men and women 
might have been suppressed, and 
the Civil War might perhaps have 
been averted. 

In 1846 the Oregon boundary 
treaty was negotiated by James 


Buchanan, Secretary of State under 
President Polk, in a far different 
temper from that of the war-cry of 
the preceding campaign, “Fifty-four 


forty, or fight.” Eleven years later 
when Mr. Buchanan was first pre- 
sented to the Queen as our minister 
to her Court, she recalled the part 
borne by him in the amicable settle- 
ment of that long disputed bound- 
ary, and expressed to him her em- 
phatic approval of that Treaty and 
of the friendly spirit in which it had 
been negotiated. 

In 1851, the yacht “America,” won 
the famous raeé’ around the Isle of 
Wight, and dropped her anchor in 
sight of the Queen’s palace at Os- 
borne. The Queen immediately 
sent an officer of her suite with her 
congratulations to the Captain, who 
courteously invited her to visit the 
yacht. She did so, accompanied by 
her husband and some of her chil- 
dren and others. She had never be- 
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fore seen a vessel whose color was 
wholly _white,—masts, top-h.mper, 
ground-tackle, and all,—and she was 
delighted with the sight. She ex 
amined the vessel ,thoroughiy, and 
on leaving presented with h:r own 
hand a gold coin bearing her image 
to each of the crew. She afte:wards 
gave a gold watch to the m:te and 
a chronometer clock to the c: »tain, 

In 1857, during the war -b ‘tween 
China on the one hand, anc Great 
Brtain and France on the otter, the 
ships of the allied powers © icoun- 
tered an overwhelming fcerce of 
Chinese at the four Barrier ! orts in 
the Canton River, and although the 
United States was not a part’ to the 
war, our naval officers and sailors 
felt that “blood was thicker than 
water,” and promptly joined with 
the British and French in repulsing 
the Chinese, for which they received 
the warmest thanks of the Brit- 
ish and French commanders. The 
Queen, too, on meeting Mr. Bu- 
chanan, then our minister at the 
Court of London, expressed to him 
her deep gratitude for the generous 
assistance thus rendered by the 
sailors of the United States. 

In 1858, the first submarine cable 
between America and Great Britain 
was completed,—“the most effective 
bond of union between the two 
countries that science could desire.” 
Thereupon the Queen sent to Presi- 
dent Buchanan an appropriate mes 
sage of congratulation, to which the 
President sent an/appropriate reply. 

In 1860, the Prince of Wales, now 
King Edward VII, made a tour 
through the United States and 
Canada, which has been attended 
with the best results in its influence 
upon the relations of both countries. 
The letters which then passed be 
tween the Queen and the President, 
have been published in Curtis's 
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, 


“Life of James’ Buchanan,” chapter 
11, and need not be repeated here. 
The Queen and the Presideft had 
bécome well acquainted with each 
other during the ‘administration of 
President Pierce, when Mr. Bu- 
chanan represented the: United 
States 2t her Court, and they held 
each cther in‘ the highest respect. 
The President cordially invited the 
Prince to the White House, where 
his nicce, Miss Harriet Lane, then 
presided. How warm a welcome 
the Prince recéived wherever he 
went, is well known; and after his 
departune, the President took pleas- 
ure in informing the Queen of that 
welcome, and of the good impression 
which he had everywhere made. 
Replying to that letter, the Queen 
expressed her anxiety to maintain 
the best possible relations between 
England and the United States, 
“two nations of kindred origin.” 
The original draft of this letter was 
made by the Prince Consort, who, 
although but forty years of age, had 
already a fixed premonition that his 
life was drawing to a close, 

It so happened that at this time, 
Massachusetts had in the executive 
chair one of the most tactful and 
graceful of all her chief magistrates. 
Governor Banks was then in his 
third and last term, and his popu- 
larity was steadily increasing. He 
had recently presided at the inaugu- 
ration of President Felton over Har- 
vard University, acquitting himself 
with such grace and dignity as 
elicited universal admiration. At 
the reception of the Prince of Wales, 
the Governor surpassed himself. 
Had he been “born in the purple” 
instead of being born in adversity 
and brought up in a cotton-mill, he 
could not have done better. On 
quitting this country, in reply to 
the question, what governor had im- 


pressed him most, the Prince is re- 
ported to have promptly replied, 
“The Governor of Massachusetts.” 
Forty years later, when the then 
Prince of Wales had succeeded to 
the throne of his mother, he did not 
forget how handsomely he had been 
entertained by Miss Harriet Lane. 
She had meantime been a wife and 
was now a widow living in netire- 
ment in Washington. She recieved 
from the King a special invitation to 
be his guest at his coronation. She 
repaired with alacrity to London to 
be the guest of her former guest; 
but the postponement of the corona- 
tion by reason of the King’s illness 
deprived her of a pleasure which she 
was especially fitted to enjoy. She 
has since followed Victoria, to the 
great Beyond, leaving a part of her 
wealth to erect a monument to her 
uncle, in Washington, and a larger 
portion to a meritorious charity. 
While the recollections of the 
Prince’s visit were still, fresh came 
the Civil War. There were harsh 
criticisms on the Queen’s Govern- 
ment for recognizing the Con- 
federates as belligerents. But the 
fact is that the first government in 
the world to recognize the Con- 
federates as belligerents was that of 
the United States. This was done, 
though not understood at the time, 
by President Lincoln’s Proclama- 
tion of Blockade, issued April 19, 
1861, and published in London, April 
27, 1861. Sixteen days later, the 
Queen’s Proclamation of Neutrality 
appeared, recognizing the Confeder- 
ates as belligerents, as Mr. Lincoln 
had recognized them on April 19th. 
What else could Great Britain do? 
In what an anomalous position any 
neutral power would have been, if, 
when the Federals and the Con- 
federates mutually recognized each 
other as belligerents, and were actu- 
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ally waging war on both land and 
sea, she had practically said, “There 
is no war in North America; there 
are no belligerents.” All writers on 
international law now agree that, by 
the Proclamation of Blockade, the 
United States recognized the Con- 
federates as belligerents, — Law- 
rence, Dana, Wolsey, and many 
more. In fact the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in Prize Cases, 
2 Black, 635, said, “The proclamation 
of blockade is of itself official and 
conclusive evidence that a state of 
war existed ;” an opinion in perfect 
accord with that of the law officers 
of the British Crown. 

A few wonths later, the steamer, 
“San Jacinto,” Commodore Wilkes, 
arrived in Boston, bringing the Con- 
federate Commissioners, Mason and 
Slidell, who had been taken by force 
on the high seas from the British 
mail steamer “Trent” plying be- 
tween Havana and Liverpool, and 


who were imprisoned at Fort War- 


ren as prisoners of war. I was in 
Boston at the time, and heard the 
plaudits of Commodore Wilkes. A 
banquet was given to him at the 
Revere House, at which Governor 
Andrew, Chief Justice Bigelow of 
our Supreme Court, and many 
others applauded the seizure, the 
governor the wildest of them all. 
The famous question of Bishop 
Berkeley came to my mind: “Great 
God! may not a whole nation be- 
come insane?’ If such an outrage 
was to be sanctioned by our Gov- 
ernment, it was obvious that we 
should have war with Great Britain 
as well as with the Confederates, 
that our blockade of the Confede- 
ate ports would be raised, and then 
farewell to the American Union. 
The Emperor of the French, the 
Emperor of Austria, the King of 
Prussia and the Emperor of Russia, 
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all expressed themselves in ful] 
sympathy with Great Britain. [py 
Boston, I conferred with various 
prominent men of both parties, 
Judge Josiah G. Abbott, Charles 
Levi Woodbury, Judge Benja:nin F, 
Thomas, Judge Benjamin R. Curtis 
and Senator Sumner, were the only 
leading men, who, so far as [ could 
learn, declared that the seizure of 
these commissioners on the high 
seas in a neutral ship plying be- 
tween one neutral port and another 
neutral port, could never be justi- 
fied. Mr. Woodbury told me that 
he had expressed his opinion fully 
in a letter to his brother-in-law, the 
then Postmaster-General. A day or 
two later, he showed me Mr. Blair's 
reply. It was that he had already 
expressed the same opinion to the 
President and Cabinet, and_ that 
none of them agreed with him, but 
that Mr. Lincoln had suggested ar- 
bitration. The supporters of the 
seizure in Boston included such 
men as John A. Andrew, George T. 
Bigelow, B. F. Butler, Caleb Cush- 
ing, R. H. Dana, Edward Everett, 
James Russell Lowell, Theophi'us 
Parsons, and George Sumner, the 
Senator’s brother, Some of them 
even clamored for war. Although 
the Confederates had seceded out of 
hostility to the North, and although 
their movement had for some time 
the sympathy of the ruling class in 
Great Britain, it was thought by 
some that they would abandon se- 
cession, and join hands with the 
North in an anti-British war. Of 
course, men who could believe that 
could believe anything. 

3ut fortunately for the United 
States and for civilization, the Brit- 
ish Queen had a wiser counsellcr in 
her sick and dying husband than in 
her prime minister or in her for- 
eign secretary. In a letter which 
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Palmerston prepared to be 
itted to Washington, the 
of Mason and Slidell and 
ecretaries was characterized 
nton breach of international 
; which immediate reparation 
lress were demanded. The 
Consort entirely disapproved 
of the tone of that letter. The 
thought of war with the United 
States was abhorrent to him. The 
recolicction of the warm reception 
recen!'y accorded to his son in this 
country accentuated his desire for 
the maintenance of peace. As the 
husband of England’s Queen, and 
the father of her future King, the 
Prince Consort, as he approached 
the valley of the shadow of death, 
felt the deepest solicitude for the 
preservation of peace between all 
branches of the great Teuton’c race. 
He wrote to Lord Palmerston in 
the Queen’s behalf, urging him to 
recast the dispatch to be sent to 
Washington, to disclaim all belief 
that the assault on the “Trent” had 
been sanctioned by the Government, 
to assume that the seizure of the 
“Trent’s” passengers was the un- 
authorized act of an over-zealous 
officer, which would be repaired by 
returning the passengers and mak- 
ing a suitable apology. The inci- 
dent closed in accordance with this 
advice. 

As this has been questioned, I 
would say that the Queen herself 
gave this information to two differ- 
ent persons at different times. 
Countess Cowley, wife of Earl Cow- 
ley, then ambassador to Paris, in- 
formed Mr. Dayton, then our min- 
ister to Paris, that, not long after 
the Prince Consort’s death, she dined 
with the Queen at Windsor Castle, 
and was then told ot this letter by 
the Queen, who said that this was 
the last he ever wrote. At the 
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Queen’s suggestion, after returning 
to Paris she communicated this in- 
formation to Mr. Dayton and he 
communicated it to Secretary Sew- 
ard. It is well known that, in ec- 
clestical appointments the Queen 
often consulted the Dean of Wind- 
sor, a son of Earl Cowley: after- 
wards Bishop of Peterbourough, 
and the Dean told a friend of mine 
that the Queen made to him the 
same statement which she had made 
to his mother. 

In 1867, when Admiral Farragut 
was assigned to the command of our 
European squadron, he was accom- 
panied by Lieutenant (afterwards 
Commander) Frederick Pearson, 
who three years before had been at- 
tached to our Asiatic squadron. 
Japan then, like the United States, 
was in the throes of a great civil 
war, and her rebels had closed the 
Straits of Simoneseki, not only to 
the Japanese government but also 
to Great Britain, France, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. 
Thereupon the commanders of the 
sritish, French, and Dutch fleets in 
those waters combined to reopen 
those straits by attacking and de- 
stroying the forts which the rebels 
had built to close them; and in 
order that the United States, as one 
of the Treaty Powers, might par- 
ticipate in the movement, our min- 
ister to Japan secured a_ small 
steamer, which was placed under 
Lieutenant Pearson’s command, the 
British Admiral, as senior officer, 
having the general command of all 
the ships participating in the as- 
sault The allied ships won a great 
success; the Japanese rebellion was 
suppressed to the great joy of the 
Tycoon and also of the Treaty 
Powers. Mr. Pearson received the 
hearty thanks of the British, French, 
and Dutch commanders, for his part 
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in the movement; and now, while in 
England with Farragut, he was 
presented to the Queen, who was 
reminded of his laudable conduct 
by some of her own officers who 
had participated in reopening the 
Straits. Thereupon the Queen, in 
recognition of Pearson’s meritorious 
conduct, and as an expression of her 
good-will to the United States, con- 
ferred upon him the honor of 
Knighthood as a Companion of the 
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princely donations to merit 
objects. 

Some years later, Captain Alfred 
T. Mahan, author of “The Infly. 
ence of Sea Power in History,” and 
other meritorious works, wes pre 
sented to the Queen. “After com- 
pliments,” (as the Turks sav) the 
Queen said: “Captain Malan, I 
have read your books; my dav ~hters 
have read them to me, and [| like 
them very much.” The learn:d and 


rious 
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Order of the Bath. Pearson was 
the only officer of our navy, or 
army, and the only American citi- 
zen, who has been thus honored by 
any British sovereign since the 
United States became an independ- 
ent power. He afterwards married 
the sister of Frederick Fanning 
Ayer Esq., well known by his many 


gallant captain has received notable 
academic honors from Oxford and 
Cambridge, as well as from Harv- 
ard, Yale, and other universities. 
In 1878, by arrangement with the 
Queen, Dean Stanley, one of her 
chaplains, visited the United States. 
Ry many acts of kindness to visitors 
to Westminster Abbey, and by the 
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which he had paid to Baxter, 
Bunyan, Priestly and others outside 
the church of England, as well as to 
the Wesleys,and to others who never 
saw their way out of it, Stanley had 
endeared himSelf to a very numerous 
and miscellaneous body of admirers, 
Episco»alians, Presbyterians, Con- 
gregationalists, Methodists, Bap- 
tists, nitarians, Universalists, and 
Quakers, invited him to their recep- 
tions, .nd he cordially fraternized 
with tiem all. He preached a re- 
markab!e sermon in Trinity Church, 
Boston, and, as Bishop Brooks said: 
“He was for the moment the repre- 
sentative of English Christianity.” 
The Queen learned of his progress 
through his letters, and afterwards 
by personal interviews, and shared 
with him the gratification which he 
enjoyed in being thus honored by 
Christians of so many denomina- 
tions. \When Phillips Brooks visited 
England, not only was Westminster 
Abbey opened to him, but he was 
honored by an invitation to preach 
before the Queen, and afterward tc 
furnish her with a copy of his ser- 
mon. 

In 1896, when the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery of Boston vis- 
ited England as guests of the Hon- 
orable Artillery of London for the 
second time, by the good will of the 
Queen they were regarded and 
treated rather as guests of the ma- 
tion than as guests of the London 
Company merely. 

It would extend this paper too far 
to mention all the occasions when 
the late Queen signalized her good- 
will to the United States, but there 
were three other such occasions 
which cannot well be omitted. 
Three presidents in her time fell by 
the bullets of assassins, and the let- 
ters of condolence sent by the Queen 
to Mrs. Lincoln, Mrs. Garfield and 
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Mrs. McKinley touched all hearts. 
Nor can I forbear to refer to the re- 
markable letter which the Queen 
wrote to George Peabody, “the phi- 
lanthropist of two worlds,” on his 
visit to his native state in 1866. She 
was unwilling that he should leave 
England without being assured by 
herself how deeply she appreciated 
the noble act of more chan princely 
munificence, by which he _ had 
sought to relieve the wants of her 
poor subjects residing in London. 
She also presented to Mr. Peabody 
that magnificent miniature portrait 
of herself which is preserved in the 
Peabody Institute at Peabody. It is 
mounted in an elaborate and mas- 
sive chased frame of gold, and is 
said to have cost $70,000. Mr. Pea- 
body’s benefactions to the poor of 
London amounted to $2.500,000. 
When Mr. Peabody died, the Queen 
sent his remains to the United 
States in the finest ship in the 
Royal Navy, the “Monarch,” under 
the command of her second son, 
Prince Arthur. 

The visits of Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge and Lord Chief Justice 
Russell of Killoween, were the oc- 
casions of mutual good-will, be- 
tween the Bench and Bar of the two 
countries similar to those attending 
the visits of the Honorable Artillery 
Company of London. The visits of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. .and 
other Anglican Bishops to the 
United States in 1904 were signal- 
ized by similar expressions of good- 
will. 

In the recent war with Spain the 
sympathies of the Queen and her 
people were very pronounced in our 
favor from the beginning to the end. 
But the limits of this paper do not 
admit of a fuller narration of all the 
occasions on which the Queen 
showed her friendship for the peo- 
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ple of the United States. The rec- 
ord of her glorious and beneficent 
reign has closed. -Well has Tenny- 
son voiced the judgment of the 
world upon her. 


“A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen.” 


What a noble example che has left 
to her son, the present King, and 
her grandson, the German Emperor, 
Fortunately for us and for all other 
nations, both the King and the 
Kaiser appreciate the greatness of 
her example, and avow their pur- 
poses to follow it. 

When the statue of George Pea- 
body was dedicated in London in 
1869, the King, then Prince of 
Wales, presided at the unveiling 
ceremony, and paid, with his usual 
felicity, a fine tribute to that great 
philanthropist. In that speech he 


said: “I can never forget the recep- 


tion which I had there (in America) 
nine years ago; and my earnest hope 
and wish is that England and Amer- 
ica may go hand in hand in peace 
and prosperity.” 

The visits of King Edward to the 
Kings of Portugal and Italy, the 
President of the French Republic, 
the German Emperor, and the Em- 
peror of Austria, illustrate his de- 
sire to promote harmonious rela- 
tions with all nations; while the 
liberal terms on which he brought 
the Boer war to a close, and the 
liberal terms which he has caused 
to be embodied in the Irish Land 
Law, have won for him the title of 
Edward the “Peacemaker.” 

While in Rome, the guest of the 
King of Italy, King Edward did not 
forget the friend of his mcther at 
the Vatican, or his visit to England 
in 1846. While nuncio at Brussels, 
Cardinal Pecci had won the un- 
bounded confidence of Leopold I, 
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King of the Belgians, the unc'e of 
Queen Victoria and her _ most 
trusted adviser. It was the «arnest 
desire of King Leopold that at the 
close of his service in Belgit:n, the 
Cardinal should visit England, and 
become personally acquainte:! with 
the Queen. This he did, and re 
mained in England a month, : part 
of the time as the guest of Lord and 
Lady Palmerston, whom he had 
previously met, During that month 
the Queen and the Cerdinal |eccame 
attached friends as Leopold ex- 
pected and desired; and th-y re. 
mained so to the end. Con-tancy 
in their friendships was characteris- 
tic alike of the Queen and the Cardi- 
nal. 

There were bigots in Loncon who 
remonstrated against the <ing’s 
visit to the Pope. There were bigots 
among the czrdinals who urged the 
Pope to adhere to the ru’e not to 
receive at the Vatican any (foreign 
sovereign who had visited the Ku- 
rinal. To the former the King made 
no reply; to the latter the Pope 
replied, “I will not al'ow any matter 
of form to interfere wi h a meeting 
which I very much desire. [ wish 
to maintain the same friendly rela- 
tions with the King which [ main- 
tained with his mother.” I think all 
reasonable people will now rejoice 
that the King did not quit Rome 
without paying his respec's to the 
Grand: Old Man of the Vatican. 
He hed visited Pope Pius [X in 
1850. His wife, the present Queen, 
and two of his daughters, had been 
presented to Pope Leo some years 
before. The Pope had sent a revre- 
sentative to Victoria’s Golden Jubi- 
lee, and also to her Diamond Jubi- 
lee, and she had sent a representative 
to his Episcopal Jubilee. To have 
left Rome without paying a visit to 
the venerable and pathetic figure 
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adorning the Papal Chir, 
would have shown lack of princely 
courtesy. The King could not have 
failed to see that since the Papal 
Court had been disencumbered of 
its temporal burden, its moral au- 
thority had become greater than 
ever. |t is said that when the King 
entered the Pope’s private chamber, 
the only ornament on the Pontiff’s 
breast was the pectoral cross pre- 
sented to him by Queen Victoria on 
the occasion of his Episcopal Jubilee, 
in which was embedded a massive 


then 
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diamond which cost $200,000. The 
visit of the King was speedily fol- 
lowed by one from the German Em- 
peror. For these visits, and for the 
beneficent results which may follow 
them, we give credit in no small 
measure to Queen Victoria. Thus 
may we now see that the Roman 
Catholic Pope and the British Prot- 
estant Queen, building better than 
they knew,—working in different 
spheres to one end,—contributed to 
the fellowship of nations and the 
well being of mankind. 





A Gentle Bachelor 


By GERTRUDE ROBINSON 


a rain fell in long, blinding, 


slantwise sheets. It was one 

of those energetic downpours 
which seem to have for their special 
object the thorough cleansing of all 
nature. But nature apparently did 
not like the operation. She seemed 
to cringe back like a reluctant child. 
Her tender grasses and flowers lay 
flattened to the earth; the trees 
showed the wrong sides of their 
leaves; and the brown furrows of 
the plowed fields threatened utter 
dissolution. 

Jonas sat in the window of his 
sitting-room mending a pair of 
short, black hose. A satisfied smile 
was upon his face. It broadened 
every time he turned his head and 
caught sight of the shining flag- 
Stones which led from his front door 
to the sidewalk. Occasionally his 
glance followed a wider circuit and 
took in the whole front yard with its 
neat, white picket-fence, its regular, 
little, square beds of flowering phlox 
and marigolds, and the same front 


porch, also square, with lank morn- 
ing-glory vines clinging shiveringly 
to mathematically arranged strings. 
At such times, an expression border- 
ing upon exultation appeared in 
Jonas’s sombre, brown eyes. “Seems 
like there won’t be a speck o’ dirt 
left,” he was thinking. 

Presently a look of uneasiness 
came into his countenance. He had 
just caught sight of a small, dark 
figure struggling through the rain. 
It seemed to be coming that way. 
He threw up the window the better 
to watch. The sweet, damp, earthy 
smell of the steaming land came in, 
but Jonas did not notice that. His 
attention was centered upon the ap- 
proaching rain-drenched figure. As 
it came nearer, his uneasiness in- 
creased. At length, with a deter- 
mined air, Jonas shut the window, 
marched with a light but decided 
step into the hall and pulled forth a 
pair of rubbers and an old umbrella 
from the recesses of an immaculately 
clean clothes-press under the stairs. 
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He went through to the back door, 
put on the rubbers, and stepped out 
into the rain. He came around the 
house, treading carefully on the soft 
soil, and when he reached the gate 
he slipped a bit of wood in the 
tongue of the latch so it could not 
be unhooked. Then Jonas looked 
solicitously up and down the radiant 
flags. 

. “T’would be a shame to have ’em 
all tracked up,” he said, half aloud, 
“An’ Lucia Bell is so wet now, she 
might as well go a little farther.” 
Then Jonas went back to the house 
and drew down the curtains of the 
front room. After a second he 
peeked, in a half conscience-smitten 
fashion, beneath the corner of the 
shade nearest the hall. He was re- 
lieved to see Lucia go dripping by 
without trying the gate. She cast a 
swift glance at the house as she 
passed and Jonas caught sight of a 
rosy, pleasant face under the limp 
bonnet. The vision sent a faint pang 
through him. Ten years ago it had 
been understood that when Jonas 
“made up his mind,” Lucia should 
be Mrs, Jonas. 

Presently the clock struck four. 
Thereupon Jonas folded the stock- 
ings into a neat roll, examining 
them critically the while, and put the 
wooden darning-ball and the yarn 
away in a large oblong basket. Then 
he tied a black muslin apron around 
his waist and went out to get his 
supper. Jonas had two new, black 
muslin aprons a year ago. People 
thought this extravagant because 
there was a pile of blue checked 
ones, which had belonged to his 
mother, folded away in one of the 
drawers of the old, black-walnut 
sideboard, but Jonas said he should 
feel like a woman if he got one of 
them on. Black seemed a more 
manly hue. “Not so fancy, you 
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know,” he would add, with a mean. 
ing smile. It took Jonas a long time 
to get supper. He was not awkward 
in his movements; but he seemed to 
consider each act carefully, before 
he performed it, to be sure it was 
the correct one under the c’rcum- 
stances. After he was throuch, and 
the table prepared, you would have 
thought the work had been done by 
magic, so little litter had he occa- 
sioned in the process, 

When everything was done 
took off the black apron and 
it away in a table-drawer. It 
have been handier hung up behind 
the kitchen-door upon the hook 
which a traditional hired-girl had 
driven in; but Jonas considered such 
ways shiftless. Then he _ went 
through into the sitting-room and 
pulled up the shades. It had stopped 
raining and the sun was shining, It 
revealed a tiny streak of dust down 
the curving claw-foot of the center- 
table. As he passed the sideboard, 
he rang a tiny bell which stood upon 
it. He would has soon have thought 
of eating without washing, as of 
dispensing with this ceremony, 
which he had inherited from his 
mother, 

Jonas’s table was set as neatly as 
though he had expected company; 
and he served himself with as much 
ceremony as though he were a guest 
to himself. The neighbors were 
scandalized because he used real 
china every day. But it was the way 
his ‘mother had done, and Jonas 
thought common crockery vulgar. 
So he carefully spread fine, white, 
damask table-cloths over his little 
round table and covered it with an 
entirely unnecessary amount of deli- 
cate china and shining glass every 
day in the year. Jonas had toast 
for supper to-night, evenly cut and 
nicely browned, long pink radishes 
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A GENTLE 


laid in orderly rows upon a glass 
plate, a little dish of clear, yellow 
honey, .nd'a few old-fashioned seed- 
cakes. He ate this dainty meal with 
about 2s much ‘enjoyment as the 
birds show in picking up their 
crumbs and fully as mincingly, 
Still 2 considerable portion of the 
food ( sappeared; and the bulging 
silver tcapot was drained to the last 
drop. “ea was Jonas’s chief comfort ; 
but since he drank it very weak, the 
indulgence was neither expensive 
nor harmful. 

Supper ovef, Jonas again put on 
the biack muslin apron. Then he 
got some corn meal in a shining tin 
pan and proceeded to make some 
mush. He poured the warm water 
over the meal, stirrring carefully 
the while. He beat and stirred the 
yellow mass to get out imaginary 
lumps until it was as smooth as his 
own kitchen floor. When this stage 
was reached, he poured on boiling 
water. Jonas stood patiently watch- 
ing the boiling mush, a pleased 
smile growing upon his face. It 
made him happy to have things 
come out the way they should. 

“Jonathan will have a nice supper 
to-night,” he remarked to the room 
in general. He set the mush out on 
the window-sill to cool, slipping a 
piece of paper under the pan; an 
entirely unnecessary precaution, for 
the pan which could gather any 
soot from the surface of Jonas’s 
stove would be an enterprising pan 
indeed. 

When the mush was sufficiently 
cooled, Jonas again donned his rub- 
bers and went out along a narrow 
path which curved around the wood- 
pile and ended in a tangle of wild 
blackberry vines. Behind the vines 
dwelt Jonathan. Now Jonathan 
had once been as vainglorious and 
strutting a turkey as ever grew for 
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a Thanksgiving dinner. But sea- 
sons of prolonged fattening had re- 
acted unfavorably. He was wizened 
and ancient in appearance. The 
spread of his tail was not so im- 
posing as when Jonas’s mother pur- 
chased him to fatten for Jonas’s 
wedding dinner. That was ten 
years ago. The wedding had been 
indefinitely postponed, Hence the 
dinner had not come off. Jonathan 
bade fair to live to a tough old age. 
He ate his supper greedily to-night, 
gobbling emphatically over every 
mouthful. Sometimes he planted 
both yellow, old feet in the trough 
into which Jonas had poured the 
mush. Jonas shook his head over 
this evidence of uncleanly depravity. 

Jonathan kept turning his beady 
eyes toward the open door. He 
longed to go gobbling up and down 
the green grass, spreading his tail 
as of old. Presently he made a dash. 
Every rusty feather in his old body 
shone as he bounced out the door. 
He raised a triumphant gobble as 
he rounded the wood-pile. It was 
nine years since he had been free. 

Dreadful visions came _ before 
Jonas’s eyes. To tell the truth, 
Jonathan had been a pugnacious 
bird and had acquired an unsavory 
reputation before he was retired to 
his hut behind the blackberry vines. 
So Jonas gave chase, casting anxious 
glances up and down the road to see 
if anybody were coming. But his 
mincing leaps were no match for 
Jonathan’s wild strides. Up and 
down the garden-walks, round the 
house, and over the kitchen porch 
went the old, flying reprobate of a 
turkey; and far behind him wheezed 
Jonas, his apron, which had twisted 
around to the rear, floating behind 
like a piratical flag. Finally, Jonas 
lost a rubber and went limping on 
one foot into the house. There he 
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took off the other rubber and walked 
up and down in a state of consider- 
able perturbation. He called up 
every event of that dreadful day 
when Jonathan chased the minister. 
It was the week after his mother 
died, nine years before. The minis- 
ter had attempted to call to console 
him. But Jonas, fearing the minis- 
ter might urge a speedy marriage 
with Lucia Bell, for which he was 
not yet quite prepared, had locked 
the front door and, to all appear- 
ances, had not been at home. Jona- 
than, who was roaming about the 
yard, caught sight of the minister 
standing on the porch, with the 
skirts of his long ulster blowing in 
the wind, and charged valiantly. 
And the minister fled in such hot 
haste that he got caught fast be- 
tween the pickets of the fence 
through which he tried to crawl, 
mistaking the opening for the gate. 
and was grievously pecked by Jona- 
than before rescue could be effected. 
Public opinion had, thereupon de- 
manded the killing of Jonathan. But 
Jonas, feeling that the bird that had 
been bought for a wedding dinner, 
should not be sacrificed upon any 
less occasion, compromised by shut- 
ting him up. 

And now the deadly fowl was at 
large! Something must be done at 
once. With a sigh, Jonas looked at 
his uncleared tea-table. Then he 
got a bushel basket from the shed. 
jonathan was standing on one foot 
around the east corner of the house. 
Jonas crept up behind him very 
softly. One more step—and down 
came the basket over the meditative 
turkey’s head. Jonas sat down on 
the basket to keep him in and to 
consider the next move. Soon a 
novel idea came to him. He reached 
cautiously under the basket, seized 
the turkey’s neck, twisted it around 


until the dangerous beak was under 
one wing, dragged the squirming 
bird forth at arm’s length, and pro- 
ceeded to wave him slowly back 
and forth. Jonathan resented the 
procedure. He kicked and made 
ineffectual attempts at go)bling. 
Nevertheless, after a time, ‘1e be- 
came quiet. Jonas continued slowly 
waving him. There was a sirange, 
half-daring, half-awed look upon 
Jonas’s face. He was tasting the 
novelty of experiment and found it 
good. Gradually, Jonathan |,ecame 
limp and heavy. He was asiecep— 
hypnotized. 

Jonas shut the turkey up in his 
hut, and went back to the house 
with the feeling of a man whi has 
been playing with thunder and 
lightning. All the time he was 
clearing the supper-table, he was 
conscious of a sensation of having 
stepped outside the boundaries of 
his orderly existence. He wondered 
how it would feel to go farther. 
That other experiment, over which 
he had been hesitating for years, 
suddenly became attractive to him. 
Previously, he had weighed Lucia 
in balance with the charm of his 
thrifty, solitary life and found her 
wanting. Now the scale was begin- 
ning to waver. Nevertheless he 
rinsed the glasses three times, as 
was his wont, and swept the already 
shining floor. 

After the table was set for break- 
fast, Jonas went into the sitting- 
room. The sun was setting and its 
searching rays filled the room. Not 
a streak of dirt could they reveal 
anywhere. Yet somehow, Jonas’s 
pride in its immaculateness was 
tempered by a peculiar, half-cefined 
sense of dissatisfaction. He looked 
out of the window. His glance 
directed itself toward the house 
down the street where dwelt Lucia 
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THE GLADIATOR 


Bell. ile thought remorsefully of 
the wedding dinner she was to have 
made of Jonathan, ten years ago. 
With the thought, came a second 
swift inspiration. Why not give 
her the chance now? The look 
of conicmplation on Jonas’s face 
change’ to one of decision. He 
was in « mood for farther and more 
serious experimentation. He got 
his hat and pushed it down vigor- 
ously o1 his head. He went out of 
the front door, closing it with a de- 
termine: bang, and walked remorse- 
lessly straight down the shining 
flags. lie left a muddy track on 
one, but paid no attention. He was 
past caring for such  trivialities. 
Like another determined man, Jonas 
was burning his bridges behind him. 
When he reached the gate, Jonas 
pulled out the bit of wood from be- 
neath the latch and gave it a con- 
temptuous fling into the road. 

He rapped quite loudly on Lucia’s 
door, and she hastened to let him 
in. She was a plump, simple- 
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minded, cheery littke woman who 
had waited patiently these ten years 
for Jonas to “make up his mind.” 
When she heard that knock, she felt 
that he had made it up. Lucia led 
the way into the sitting-room and 
dislodged two cats and a puppy from 
the lounge, to make room for Jonas 
to sit down. Then she established 
herself on the other side of the room 
and tried to look unconscious. Jonas 
sat twining his hands in and out of 
the folds of the black apron, which 
he had forgotten to remove. He 
was fully decided as to what he had 
come to say; but he did not know 
just how to say it. Lucia tried to 
talk. There did not seem to be 
much to say under the circum- 
stances, however. She remembered 
that Jonas disliked cats and wished 
they had been put out. At length 
Jonas found his tongue. 

“Lucia,” he remarked, in a matter- 
of-fact tone, “I think it is about time 
we ate that turkey.” 

And Lucia thought so too. 


The ‘Gladiator 


By Avoystus CoLt 


Fair judge and champion in the balcony, 
Smiling, I front the lions’ open den,— 


Now that you cast your gracious eyes on me, 
Out of the savage ecstacy of men! 


Sweet arbiter, I step into the strife, 
A gladiator firm upon the sand, 

Strong till the end of hope, and pain and life, 
For this—the last faint signal of your hand. 


The vital combat now!—the rending beast !— 
But not a tremor in the heart of me; 

For death, that gives the multitude a feast 
Of clamoring joy, has wrung a tear from thee! 





Patrick A. Collins 


HE Honorable P. A. Collins, 

late mayor of Boston, was a 

conspicuous example of the 
self-made man. Few such have had 
more reason to look upon their work 
and pronounce it good. He was a 
New Englander in the best sense of 
the word for he well represented 
that sturdy, self reliant, manly spirit 
which has gone forth with energy 
as one attribute and fair dealing as 
another and made the term New 
Englander honored and respected 
the world over. Success in his 


chosen profession was his; political 
preferment, more than he cared to 
accept, was offered to him, and the 
posts which he filled were at once 
honorable and conspicuous, yet his 
highest honor was in the sponta- 


neous tribute that men high and low 
pay to his sterling integrity. To 
this tribute there is no dissenting 
word. In the early days of New 
England many portions of it were 
settled by pilgrims of Irish birth and 
some of its towns still retain the 
names given them in affection by 
these early Irish settlers. The latter 
day population of these six states 
has been steadily increased from the 
same source. Early in the ’40’s 
came a great wave of Irish emigra- 
tion and it brought with it a child 
of four, son of poor parents, who 
was destined to rise through his own 
worth and tireless energy to emi- 
nence and success. This was the late 
P. A. Collins and few men have had 
to undergo a severer early struggle 
in the making of a career than he. 
The story of such of such a man’s 
early struggles, of his difficulties and 
how he overcame them, his tempta- 
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tions and how he put them «side, is 
a lesson which cannot be tc» often 
repeated, an example which cannot 
be too often held up to the youth of 
the land where he fought his battles 
and where the honors which 1e won 
came to him. For six years |:e went 
to school; then he went to wi rk. He 
found employment in various ways 
in and around Boston. He went 
with his stepfather to the co:l fields 
of Ohio where he learned whit labor 
it is to work with pick anc shovel 
in the coal drifts from dawn until 
dark. If you have once lived in 
Boston the smell of the east wind 
becomes as the breath of life to 
your nostrils. Hence “once a Bos- 
tonian always a Bostonian” has a 
right to become a proverb. The 
youth came back to Boston from the 
coal fields of Ohio. Better things 
were calling him already, and at the 
age of seventeen he was apprenticed 
to an upholsterer. Here his innate 
determination to make something of 
himself counted, Skill as a work- 
man, trustworthiness and close ap- 
plication to business gradually raised 
him above his fellows, and at the 
age of twenty he was foreman of the 
shop. 

While he was working at the 
bench in the upholsterer’s shop he 
was not unmindful of the curtail- 
ment of his school life. So he pro- 
ceeded to supplement the brief trait- 
ing he received at school by close 
study during evenings and leisure 
hours. He was then, as in later life, 
an omnivorous reader. He joined 
debating societies, and here, as else 
where, he took a leading part. He 
spoke fluently, with no little elo 
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quence and wit, and he found, in the 
interest of these encounters, a fresh 
stimulus for more extended study. 
From the debating arena he pro- 
ceeded to the lecture platform, and 
was in considerable demand as a 
lecturer before lyceums and other 
social organizations. 

His ambition during all this time 
was directed toward the study and 
practice of law. He began to read 
law when he was only twenty-one 
years of age, and continued at it 
both privately and in a law office 
until he entered for the Harvard lec- 
tures and was finally admitted to the 
bar. The same energy and deter- 
mination which had carried him 
through the early struggles of his 
youth he employed in conquering 
the difficulties which a young man 
without social or financial influence 
must necessarily meet at the thres- 
hold of any profession. He gradu- 
ally won a place at the bar. 

If you have Celtic blood in your 
veins you are a politician by instinct 
and the young man’s abilities and 
ambitions early set these instincts 
astir. From the respect and confi- 
dence of your fellows, fostered in 
the lyceum and the debating society, 
to the political arena, is no step, you 
glide thither insensibly. Interest in 
politics came early to the student and 
speaker, self-taught and keen in the 
affairs of the day. He was elected 
to the House of Representatives at 
the age of twenty-three, and at the 
age of twenty-five he was elected to 
the Senate. In both branches of the 
Legislature he won a high reputation 
as a debater and as a sound and con- 
structive legislator. After his re- 
tirement from the Legislature, he 
did not again engage in any contest 
for public office until 1882, when he 
became a candidate for Congress in 
the old fourth district. He repre- 


sented this district for six consecu- 
tive years, and represented it with 
his usual and characteristic energy 
and fidelity. Meanwhile, he was en- 
gaged in the activities of political 
life in the State, having served for 
over six years as chairman of the 
Democratic State Committee, and 
devoting much of his time to the 
framing and exposition of the issues 
of the campaigns. He travelled much 
throughout the country making 
speeches in behalf of the national 
and congressional candidates of his 
party and was in constant demand 
by State and national committees. 
He was chosen to preside over the 
national convention at St. Louis in 
1888, when Grover Cleveland was 
nominated for the second time. In 
1893 Mr. Cleveland offered him the 
position of consul general at Lon- 
don. He accepted, and served for 
four years with distinction. Return- 
ing from Europe in 1897, he resumed 
the practice of law in Boston, and 
practically decided that he would 
not enter public life again. But, in 
1900, the Boston Democracy se- 
lected him as its standard bearer in 
the municipal contest of that year, 
and his subsequent career was one 
of steady growth in the honor and 
admiration of the citizens of the city 
he served so well. 

It takes more than oratorical 
power, more than mere ambition and 
a ready wit, to win honors such as 
these and keep them. P. A. Collins 
died in the harness. There were 
greater honors and _ preferments 
waiting for him in the coming years 
had he lived. How had he deserved 
them? 

First of all the key noe of his 
character was honesty. This like 
his Irish wit was inborn and instinc- 
tive. In the complications cf muni- 
cinal solitics it often haprens that 
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men of assumed good moral princi- 
ples tolerate abuses or wink at cor- 
ruption because they seem to be the 
accepted order of things. Mayor 
Collins had no such weakness. He 
did not need to have his conscience 
stimulated and he was known as an 
energetic and courageous reformer 
of abuses. He was quick and ve- 
hement in his assertion of what he 
believed to be the truth or to be 
honest public policy. 

Second was his untiring energy 
and his quick perception of what a 
young man most needs in the up- 
building of character and the fur- 
therance of a career. The long 
hours of work in his youth never 
dulled his ambition or his faith in 
himself. “If I have achieved any 
success in life,’ he said on his six- 
tieth birthday anniversary “it is due 
to hard and unremitting work. 
Any man who will make up his 
mind early in life that to be a success 
he must work hard, be industrious 
and honest, and stick to that idea, 
must, in the end, win.”’ That theory 
he demonstrated as office boy in 
3oston, as a farmer’s boy in the 
West, as a coal-miner and engineer. 
It took him ten years to get his foot- 
hold, to get his chance to begin the 
study of law. 

Meantime only the greatest de- 
termination held him to his self-ap- 
pointed task of getting ahead in the 
world. While he was working at 
his trade as an upholsterer in Bos- 
ton the workman’s “day” was eleven 
hours long; but all the while he was 
reading, studying, planning to lift 
himself up in the world. The hour 
of 6.30 in. the morning found the 
young upholsterer at his bench in 
the North End ready to begin his 
task. At 6.30 P. M. he started for 
his home in South Boston. He ac- 
quired the walking habit early in 
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life, and never gave it up. Every 
morning in later years one might 
see the mayor striding in from his 
Brighton home to City Hl and 
walking home at the close | f bugi- 
ness hours. When he was « work- 
man he always walked to a: d from 
his work. Eight P. M. fo:nd the 
young man at the Public ‘ibrary, 
poring over borrowed books; 10,30 
P. M. found him at home ready for 
bed, and this routine he kep* up for 
years. While others wasted their 
time in idleness or worse, he was ac- 
quiring knowledge, and fitt'ig him- 
self for professional life. 

He was ambitious, and the result 
of that ambition to better his social 
and intellectual condition in life was 
strikingly illustrated in his official 
communications, transmitted to the 
city government—models of clear, 


sound reasoning—unanswerable in 
their deductions, putting to flight 


his opponents, and pointed to with 
pride by his admirers. For most 
people who did not know Patrick A. 
Collins intimately, it was difficult to 
believe that self-education could be 
brought to such a high state of ex- 
cellence as he possessed. One could 
not converse with him long before 
discovering the wealth of his knowl 
edge, the scope of his learning and 
the extent of his wide reading, He 
made no claim to’ distinction as 4 
linguist, but his English was as pure 
as that of his fellow-countryman 
Swift, and he could read a German 
newspaper or a French novel with 
equal facility. Knowing the valueof 
books in his early days, he had 
rule of long standing, of keeping his 
library down to one thousand vol 
umes, He was a great book buyer, 
but only retained standard works. 
Those of passing interest he gave 
away to deserving institutions of 
promising young people. 
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Patrick A. Collins read law in the 
office of James M. Keith, and in 
course of time saved enough money 
to enter the Harvard Law School. 
After two years of study there he 
was graduated with honors, and his 
admission to the Suffolk bar dates 
from April, 1871. The young man 
was marked for a brilliant political 
career rather than the dull plodding 
of an office lawyer, however. Poli- 
ties was his natural preoccupation, 
and before he began practice he was 
counted among the most promising 
of the younger men of the Demo- 
cratic party in Boston. While work- 
ing at his trade he had won local 
fame as a public speaker; while he 
was yet a student at law he was 
elected to the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, where he served 
two terms, 1868-69; and the next 
two years, 1870-1871, he was a mem- 
ber of the Senate. He proved to be 
an excellent parliamentarian; he 
was patient and thorough in affairs, 
a skillful debater, and, when oppor- 
tunity offered, an eloquent orator. 
Meanwhile he was exceedingly pop- 

ular, being endowed with the natu- 
' ral courtesy of a kind heart, and 
gifted with the magnetic sense of 
humor. 

A third attribute was patience. 
His ability to wait served the young 
statesman well. When he was sure 
that he was equal to the demands of 
an office he took it—not before. 
Upon his admission to the bar Mr. 
Collins resolved not to take any 
elective position for ten years, but 
to devote himself to his profession. 
While he held firmly to this resolu- 
tion, however, his personal interest 
in and hold on politics did not relax. 
He was chairman of the Democratic 
City Committee in 1873-74, and in 
the next year Governor William 
Gaston rewarded his services by 
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making him judge advocate ceneral 
on his staff. He also was a inember 
of the Massachusetts delegation to 
the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1876, 1880, 1884, 18388 and 
1892. In these great gatherings he 
made a name for himself no less 
than in the speaking campaiens that 
followed them. In 1884 he was a 
potent leader in the convention, and 
took a foremost part in the nemor- 
able campaign of that year. Of the 
next national convention—18&8—he 
was the permanent chairman, and 
distinguished himself by making one 
of the shortest of opening addresses 
and one of the best—brilliant, clean- 
cut and true. In that of 1892 he 
made a great speech seconding the 
nomination of Grover Cleveland, and 
he went heart and soul into the cam- 
paign. From 1884 to 1891 he was 
chairman of the Massachusetts Dem- 
ocratic State Committee. 

To work with singleness of pur- 
pose, to do one’s best in the field of 
duty nearest at hand without thought 
of future rewards, generally brings 
those rewards unsought. Collins's 
eloquent and vigorous speech in the 
nomination of the then leader of 
the democracy of the country, his 
equally forceful and capable work 
in the furtherance of the campaign 
which elected Grover Cleveland to 
the presidency of the United States, 
gave such certain evidence of marked 
ability that the post of Consul Ger- 
eral at London was offered him. 
This is the most responsible post in 
the consular service and there were 
grave doubts at the time of the way 
in which the appointment would be 
received by the British Government. 
England had no reason to love the 
new Consul General. A New Eng- 
lander by adoption, a representative 
in his own personality of the best of 
those traits which New Englanders 
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are proud to claim as their own, a 
thorough-going American, he still 
loved and revered the land that gave 
him birth. The sorrows of Ireland 
were his own, He had spoken and 
written boldly in favor of home rule. 
He ha’ been prominent in organiz- 
ing an) working for the societies in 
Ireland and America which at the 
time were doing so much for the 
cause. It would have been easy to 
antagonize England and the English 
and tiiis make his own position a 
peculiarly unpleasant one and nul- 
lify the value of the office. 

He did nothing of the kind. The 
patience, the tact, the wisdom which 
he had learned in his long, hard 
strugg!e upward to honor and promi- 
nence stood him in good stead. 
With good sense and courtesy the 
people among whom he was sent met 
him half way and for four years 
he lived and worked among them, 
honoring the post and fulfilling its 
manifold duties with characteristic 
judgment and fidelity. In later 
years he was wont to refer to the 
time he spent in London as one of 
the pleasantest of his life. 

The consulate was in St. Helen’s 
place, immediately off Bishopsgate 
street, an historic house in a bit of 
Old London that had escaped the 
ravages of modern business. There 
in an office comfortably fitted, and 
hung with pictures of President 
Cleveland, Vice President Steven- 
son and Governor William E. Rus- 
sell of Massachusetts, was General 
Collins's workshop, besieged daily 
by a crowd of people, made up of 
citizens of the United States, and of 
Englishmen who do business with 
this country. General Collins lived 
in Kensington. He was an early 
riser, and almost always walked 
from his residence to the consulate, 
although the distance was nearly 
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six miles. He began the day long 
before it was necessary for him to 
be at his desk. He was always 
around and attended to duty at ali 
hours. 

His was not a position which 
called for so many social duties as 
that of our ambassador, He did not 
have to escort the distinguished 
Americans around town, show them 
the sights and obtain for them a 
glimpse, if not an introduction, to 
royalty. Still, he had all and more 
of this sort of thing than he could 
conveniently attend to, and memo- 
ries of his hospitality in London 
are treasured by many Americans. 
Said he on his return in 1897: “The 
pleasantest part of my life as con- 
sul was the social. My office 
brought me in touch with hundreds 
of charming people—Americans and 
Britishers. Your Englishman loves 
particularly a good dinner, and I 
could not now enumerate the many 
happy gatherings of this kind to 
which I have been bidden. The 
public speaking I never liked over- 
much, but these dinners introduced 
me to many of the very men I had 
all my life been anxious to meet. 
A number of close and highly prized 
friendships sprang out of my stay 
in St. Helen’s Place.” 

Patrick A. Collins’s work in his 
three terms in Congress was ardu- 
ous and notable. Although a natu- 
ral orator, he made few speeches, 
and he never spoke unless he had 
something to say on some subject 
over which he had special jurisdic- 
tion. He was assigned by prefer- 
ence to the Judiciary Committee of 
the House, and it was in connection 
with measures belonging to this 
committee that he made his record 
as a hard-working, painstaking and 
successful member of the House. 
At that time the business men of 
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Boston were especially interested in 
the passage of a national bankruptcy 
law, and to that subject Mr. Collins 
early addressed himself. Years 
elapsed before the bankruptcy bill 
became law, but Mr. Collins re- 
ported his bill from the Judiciary 
Committee as early as March, 1884, 
and he continued to work for its pas- 
sage so long as he remained in Con- 
gress, 

Another measure which attracted 
considerable attention at the time 
when Mr. Collins brought it forward 
in Congress, in 1884, was the pro- 
posed amendment to the Federal 
Constitution, the object of which 
was to abolish the property qualifica- 
tions and restrictions on the suffrage 
in Rhode Island. Mr. Collins re- 
ported this amendment from the Ju- 
diciary Committee to the House. 
This proposition was, of course, 


fiercely resisted by the Republicans, 


as the effect was certain to be to do 
away with Republican supremacy. 
The agitation of the matter in Con- 
gress undoubtedly had a powerful 
effect in inducing the Rhode Island 
people subsequently to abolish some 
of the restrictions on the suffrage. 

Another measure to which Mr. 
Collins gave a great deal of effort, 
and in which he won a gratifying 
success, was in the formulation and 
passage through Congress of the law 
for the final distribution of the 
Geneva ‘award fund. This was a 
difficult and delicate matter, of pe- 
culiar importance to many citizens 
of Massachusetts. It required no 
little skill to engineer this measure 
through the House, but Mr. Collins 
did it, and then Mr. Hoar and Mr. 
Evarts took it up, and in spite of 
much opposition carried it through 
the Senate. As a result, the money 
paid by England for the destruction 
of our commerce during the Civil 
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War was fully and finally distrib. 
uted, and every claimant got his 
fair share of it. 

It was to measures like these, 
rather than to questions of patron. 
age or party management, that Mr, 
Collins gave his time while 1¢ was 
in Congress. He took a ‘cading 
part in the movement to seid the 
French spoliation claims (0 the 
Court of Claims—legislatio» that 
had been pending and postpo ed for 
over half a century, Numerous im- 
portant bills relative to the organi- 
zation of the United States courts 
received his support, and ‘ec had 
charge of the international copyright 
bill, which received a power‘ul im- 
petus from him. He would have 
been able to accomplish much more 
but for the rules of the House, 
which at that time permitted single 
members to block legislation by 
mere objection. After the temporary 
failure of the copyright bil! under 
such circumstance, he said to a cor- 
respondent: “There is no chance 
for a fair fight as there was in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. There 
you were either licked or you won. 
3usiness was disposed of in some 
way, as it is disposed of in the 
courts. But in the House you can 
never get anywhere. One man can 
block legislation.” Because of such 
obstacles Mr. Collins felt that his 
hard work in Washington had been 
largely wasted, and no man was evef 
gladder to get out of Congress than 
he was when he retired in 1880. 

General Collins was twice elected 
Mayor of Boston, two years ago— 
the second time—by a larger plural- 
ity than was ever given a Demo 
cratic candidate for the position. 
The same efficiency and fearless 
integrity which had marked his ad- 
ministration of other public affairs 
made his service as Mayor notable. 
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Patrick A. Collins never forgot 
that he was born on Irish soil, His 
association with the agitation of 
Irish questions on this side of the 
water began before he was twenty- 
one, wi’ a speech at a Fenian meet- 
ing in \\illiamsburg, New York. In 
the Fe: :an movement he allied him- 
self wi.) the conservative men who 
led at ‘s inception, and he worked 
zealous!y for some time as a lec- 
turer ond an “organizer.” But 
when, bout 1866, peaceful counsels 
were ©. erridden by the violent fac- 
tion, aud the raid on Canada was 
planne’, he withdrew from the or- 
ganization with whose methods he 
was no longer in sympathy, and had 
no furt‘ier connection with it. 

In subsequent years he was an 
active .nd influential member of the 
Land and National leagues from 
their establishment, advocating 
always peaceful measures, and re- 
sisting the “physical-force men.” 
His attitude, as defined some years 
ago by a newspaper writer, evi- 
dently inspired, was this: An earn- 
est believer in the American system, 
he would seek to achieve the eman- 
cipation of the Irish through the 
adoption, step by step, of institu- 
tions akin to those of his adgpted 
country. He would plead by con- 
stitutional methods and in legitimate 
argument for a local Parliament 
having the power to regulate do. 


mestic affairs, and by a wise system 
of county or township boards at once 
educate and enfranchise the Irish 
people as citizens. The growth be- 
yond this point he would leave 
largely to the results of this new 
departure and the opportunities it 
might create. To further this end 
he was a steadfast adherent of Par- 
nell until the latter’s downfall. They 
were constant correspondents, and 
Parnell frequently testified to his 
recognition of Mr. Collins’s services 
in the home rule cause. He has 
known also intimatery all the public 
men of Ireland in his day. He has 
received the freedom of the cities of 
Dublin and Cork—the only Amer- 
ican thus distinguished. 

As was intimated in the beginning 
of this article the career of such a 
man is worthy of careful study both 
by native born and foreign born 
New Englanders. In it we see am- 
bition tempered with wisdom, energy 
with moderation and patience, and 
the whole bound strongly together 
with the sterling honesty which 
must always be the chief factor in 
character. His life proves that a 
man may be born an alien and yet 
become a thorough American in all 
that the best sense of the word im- 
plies without losing his love and 
reverence for the land which gave 
him birth. 
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By MartTIN 

O have wielded the sceptre of 
public authority for more than 
thirty years in these times, 
when. communities vacillate . and 
fluctuate in their loyalty to worthy 
officials, and during all these years 
of service, though subject to annual 
elections, to have had not one dis- 
senting vote against him, is a record 
which in the lan- 
guage of a current. 
editorial “needs to 
be inscribed ‘in 
golden letters’ — 
and this, as his 
fellow-citizens are 
proud to witness, 
is the record of 
Francis Cogswell, 
who with the 
closing of the va- 
cation schools in 
Cambridge a few 
months ago laid 
down the power 
and the heavy 
responsibilities of 
his long public ca- 
reer and stepped 
aside into private 
life. The present 
year, however, 
not only marks the thirty-irst of 
Mr. Cogswell’s service as_ super- 
intendent of schools; it is also the 
fifty-first year of his connection with 
the educational life of the city. It 
is because of this unusual record, 
because of the eminent and exem- 
plary qualities of his work,—because 
some history of the life of every 
man who has lived much before the 
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public must be of interest to his 
countrymen, to whom indeed his 
life at least in a measure belongs, — 
that the present sketch may be of 
value. 

It was Mr. Cogswell’s \ish to 
withdraw from the office at the end 
of the fiftieth year of his term, and 
with this purpose in view he ad- 

dressed letter 
to the school com- 
mittee, which was 
read at a iieeting 
of the latter April 
21, 1904, in which, 
after stating very 


briefly the facts 


concerning his 


early school work 
in Cambridge and 
his appointment 
as superintendent, 
he remarked: 
“For the past few 
years I have 
looked forward 
to the completion 
of this school 
year as the time 
when my connec- 
tion with the 
schools should 
end. Il*make this announcement at 
this early date that the committee 
may have ample time to consider 
the qualifications of candidates for 
this important and desirable posi- 
tion; and I congratulate my succes- 
sor in advance, for Cambridge is 4 
city in which teachers, superintend- 
ent and all connected with the 
schools are treated with the utmost 
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kindness and consideration by the 
school committee.” 

The receipt of a communication 
bearing such a message from Mr. 
Cogswell was a complete surprise 
to his co-wcerkers of the school 
board, 2s was also the public an- 
nouncement of it to the people of 
Cambridge. No one was prepared 
for it. For, as the Cambridge Tri- 
bune, in dealing with the subject, 
has said: “The supervision of school 
matters in Cambridge has so long 
been entrusted to a competent and 
worthy head that few have troubled 
themse|ves to inquire how they were 
being inanaged. There was always 
a feeling of satisfaction so complete 
that it rarely occured to any one 
that the time would come when the 
present dominant power would have 
to be changed and the guiding wheel 
be entrusted to a new pilot.” So 


unexpected was the resignation that 


the committee after due considera- 
tion could only unite in requesting 
Mr. Cogswell to continue in the po- 
sition for another year, during which 
time they proposed to consider the 
selection of a new superintendent. 
Mr. Cogswell consented to this ar- 
rangement, making it clearly under- 
stood, however, that he would not 
again be a candidate for re-election. 

At the date of his withdrawal 
from office, Mr. Cogswell was the 
senior superintendent of Massachu- 
setts, even of New England, and if 
of New England it is safe to say 
also of the entire United States, 
since New England led all the coun- 
try in the establishment of the su- 
perintendent’s office, as in most other 
educational matters. The seniority 
of this state is now transferred to 
Mr. Edgerly, superintendent of 
schools in Fitchburg. 

Mr. Cogswell’s childhood years 
were spent in the town of Atkinson, 
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New Hampshire, where he was 
born, June 24, 1827, and where for 
several years he attended the dis- 
trict school. Later he completed ail 
the studies taught at Atkinson 
Academy, an institution which, it is 
interesting to notice, is still in ex- 
istence and for its size and situation 
is an excellent school. From Atkin- 
son he went to Meredith, New 
Hampshire, for a final year of school 
life at the Kimball Union Academy. 
It was not an “education” of such 
advantages as a boy may receive in 
these days, though it was the best 
the region had to offer. But an edu- 
cation is not confined between the 
entrance and exit of a high school 
building or even of a college, which 
can only supply a “firm founda- 
tion;” it involves a reaching out 
after knowledge that may continue 
throughout life, and that must be 
satisfied through personal zeal and 
steadfastness. Thus Mr. Cogswell, 
like many another who, not seeking 
glory but for the sake of duty 
doing always his best work, has 
risen from obscurity to prominence, 
is largely a self-made man. A trib- 
ute to this is the fact that Harvard 
University honored him with the de- 
eree of A. M. in 1881. 

In 1846 Mr. Cogswell began 
teaching in a district school of Mer- 
rimac, Massachusetts. It was an 
ordinary country school of the type 
then prevalent,—without grades, and 
no doubt it contained boys of the 
“unruly” class who would have 
gladly assisted in “putting the 
teacher out,” if he had been that 
kind of a teacher. In Georgetown, 
where he next taught, he was intro- 
duced to the kind of school that has 
puzzled and paralyzed many a 
teacher. Actual insurrection had 
taken place here, for the boys had 
succeeded in “smoking out” the last 
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teacher. Yet Mr. Cogswell had no 
trouble during his term. When 
asked by the writer whether he 
found this school difficult, he replied 
with a smile half surprised, half 
amused, “No, I never found any 
school difficult.” 

Mr. Cogswell taught for longer or 
shorter terms in district schools in 
Georgetown and Weymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, and for nearly two years 
in a private school in Georgetown. 
He then came to Cambridge, early 
in the year 1854, to fill a temporary 
vacancy in the Putnam grammar 
school, occasioned by the ill health 
of the master, Mr. Lassell. He was 
elected temporary master at a meet- 
ing of the school committee on the 
fourth of April of the same year. 
Mr. Lassell, however, did not regain 
his health, and at the annual election 
of teachers on the ninth of August, 
through the resignation of the latter, 
Mr. Cogswell was chosen to per- 
manently occupy the position. 

Thus his connection with the 
school life of the city began. The 
Putnam school of that day was like 
that of the present, an important 
one. In that year there were only 
eight grammar schools in Cam- 
bridge, compared with a present 
seventeen. Eight years before, on 
May 6, 1846, the first meeting of the 
school committee under a _ city 
charter was held. Even at that time, 
though the ways of education in the 
days of our grandfathers appear 
somewhat primitive to our twentieth 
century eyes, the schools of Cam- 
bridge were considered “most exem- 
plary.’” The new body, after an 
extensive examination occupying 
nearly two weeks, reported that, “to 
the best of their knowledge, the im- 
provement had been in no former 
year so great, nor the condition of 
the schools generally so satisfac- 
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tory.” A peculiar systém of grada- 
tion, apparently not known in any 
other community, was then in force 
in Cambridge. It consisted of: 
alphabet schools, where the child 
learned to “read easy lessons nd to 
spell words of two syllables; pri- 
mary, in which he learned to read 
fluently easy lessons and acquired 
some knowledge of numbers; mid- 
dle, for further progress in r-ading, 
spelling and numbers, and the addi- 
tional subject of Woodbridge’s 
geography;” grammar, anc high 
schools. It was in the midst of such 
conditions that Mr. Cogswe!i came 
to Cambridge. Nine years l:ter, in 
1863, the number of grades was re- 
duced to three, by uniting the mid- 
dle with the grammar, and the alpha- 
bet with the primary schools. This 
was the initial movement of the 
present school system of Gambridge. 

Mr. Cogswell continued to serve 
the city as principal of the Putnam 
school for more than twenty years, 
—a period during which not many 
revisions in school affairs occurred 
but the few that were made were of 
the greatest moment. It seems to 
have been a transitional epoch in 
that phase of Cambridge history, The 
superintendent of schools at that 
time was Mr. Edwin B. Hale, who 
had been elected in the year 1868, 
soon after the city council, acting 
upon their own responsibility and 
not upon a request of the school 
committee, had wisely established 
this office. The appointment of 
such a person outside of the com- 
mittee, who should “devote his 
whole time to the demands of the 
schools, and be subject to the gen- 
eral direction of some five or seven 
other individuals, “had, it is true, 
already been suggested by the com- 
mittee, in 1841, who found theif 
duties of visiting and supervising 
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the twenty-three schools then exist- 
ing too “oppressive,” but for some 
reason, the matter had been de- 
ferred. 

Prior to this date, however, a 
kind oi school supervision by one 
person iad existed for some six or 
seven years. The idea seems to 
have been suggested long before, 
but not to have apeared practicable 
in mos: communities. There is 
little doubt that it originated in 
Cambridge. In 1840 the records 
show that the town of Springfield 
appointed a man to devote all of 
his time to such supervision, with 
a salary of one thousand dollars per 
year. lrovidence, Rhode Island 
and Bosion also preceded Cambridge 
in appointing professional ‘superin- 
tendents, yet the first record of 
school supervision by other than 
the committee as a body is accredit- 
able to the latter city, whose school 
board in 1836 chose one of their 
number to act as “superintendent of 
all the schools” and to take charge 
of the purchase of text books, etc., 
and voted a small part of the school 
appropriation for his salary. 

Under such condition, while 
always progressive, the educational 
life of Cambridge could not be other- 
wise than experimental and transi- 
tional On the first of October, 
1873, after a series of harmoniously 
successful years, Mr. Hale resigned 
his office. One change made in 
school economics during his term 
deserves special mention. This was 
the change in language work, made 
in 1872. Up to that time techni- 
cal grammar had been thoroughly 
taught but only pupils in the high- 
est grade had been required to ex- 
press their thoughts in writing; and 
as a result they had -no facility of 
expression, and from lack of prac- 
tice in the use of capitals and punc- 
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tuation were unable to write even 
simple sentences correctly. A sys- 
tematic plan of sentence-writing for 
all grades was now introduced, from 
which, as the work has since broad- 
ened out, most favorable results 
have been secured. 

During the final year of Mr. 
Hale’s term, Cambridge again led 
her sister cities, when upon the ap- 
plication of her school committee, 
the legislature of Massachusetts au- 
thorized all school committees of the 
State to appoint superintendents of 
schools and to fix their salaries. 
Availing themselves of this permis- 
sion, the committee of Cambridge 
on the third of September, 1874, 
“elected to the office named Mr. 
Francis Cogswell, formerly master 
of the Putnam School.” The guid- 


ance of school affairs thus continued 
in strong and steady hands. To de- 
scribe in detail the many steps by 


which the educational system of the 
city was raised to its present rank 
among school systems of the entire 
world would be to fill many pages, 
where this sketch has but para- 
graphs. Not merely have evening 
schools been well maintained, -kin- 
dergartens opened as a part of the 
regular school system, vacation 
schools established, and drawing, 
sewing, gymnastics and many other 
useful branches introduced into the 
course of study,—such things have 
happened in most other cities of the 
United States; the means by which 
the constant super-excellence of the 
Cambridge schools has been attained 
has been so subtle, so minute in its 
working, as often not to appear at 
first sight. It is due chiefly to the 
direct influence of Mr. Cogswell, but 
it is also due in some measure to 
the community, largely a literary 
and scholarly one, whose taste in 
matters educational is of the best, 
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and who have appointed for their 
school committee men and women 
who are not biased by sectarian or 
political views but are broad-minded 
and enthusiastic and progressive. 
Mr. Cogswell has thus had in his co- 
workers little or nothing to retard 
an upward movement toward the 
high ideals set for his schools. 

An emphatic insistence upon the 
very best qualities and qualifications 
in all teachers employed in Cam- 
bridge has been one of the chief 
factors towards superiority in its 
schools. The establishment of a 
training school in the city for its 
teachers was also a most important 
step; while the disuse of the rod as 
a means of punishment for unruly 
children has been in school manage- 
ment a long stride toward modern 
culture and advancement. That the 
school economy of Cambridge has 
been conducted always with a view 
to frugality as well as to excellence, 
wherever frugality could be exer- 
cised without sacrificing excellence, 
has been another point in its favor. 
The introduction of what is still 
called “desk-work” in the lower 
grades, a variety of useful exercises 
which train the children so that they 
will know how to profitably employ 
their time out of school, and that 
little ones when not reciting might 
not have to sit through long weary 
hours with their arms folded, was 
one of the early innovations, that 
has found its way over the length 
and breadth of the United States. 

Other objective changes, more 
objective teaching, more attention to 
the subject of language, the widen- 
ing of the range in reading which 
included a relation between the 
schools and the public library that 
has grown ever closer, the teaching 
of music so that pupils might read as 
well as sing it, the teaching of draw- 


ing from objects as well as from 
copies, laboratory methods in teach- 
ing physics and chemistry, the in- 
troduction of botany and writing 
into the primary grades—all these 
and more are among the new school 
methods that were established in 
Cambridge as early as, and i: many 
cases much earlier than in most 
other communities. 

Mr. Cogswell’s most important 
origination, however, and one that 
has been widely noticed and copied 
in principle if not in detail, was a 
plan devised by him for securing 
more rapid promotion for pupils in 
the grammar schools who are able to 
perform the work in less than the 
regular six years. It is an admirable 
plan, and especially suited to con- 
ditions in Cambridge. The pupils 
begin the grammar school work to- 
gether, but after two or three 
months are separated into two divi- 
sions, the division containing the 
brighter pupils advancing for the re- 
mainder of the year more rapidly 
than the other so as to complete in 
that time one-fourth of the whole 
course of study of the regular six 
grades. The classification is such 
that at the close of the second year 
or half-course the pupils of this ad- 
vanced division are able to recite 
with the pupils of a regular sixth 
grade, being now about one year in 
advance of their classmates of the 
first year. The remaining three years 
are covered in the same way, in two 
years of work in an advanced divi- 
sion, or if deemed desirable in any 
case, the child is transferred to 4 
seventh grade and allowed to finish 
the course in three years; thus 
making three distinct methods of 
promotion, through four, five, of 
six years. This plan of advance- 
ment is considered by the State 
Board of Education one of the most 
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admirable of several such plans in- 
stituted in various parts of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Cogswell has been always a 
quiet man, undesirous of publicity. 
He is, perhaps, not widely known 
even in educational circles, but his 
work, behind which he has been 
hidden, and the status of the Cam- 
bridge public schools have spoken 
for him. Not to claim with President 
Stearns, that “the opportunities for 
education in Cambridge are superior 
to what can be found in any other 
spot on the globe,” yet it is safe to 
say that the advantages enjoyed 
here are inferior to those in no other 
place. If you would know the true 
character of a community, examine 
its schools; they are the expression 
of intellectual strivings, the embodi- 
ment of its ideas. In the past, Cam- 
bridge has attracted much attention 
for originality and thoroughness in 
To-day many 


her school system, 
eyes are turned in this direction to 
see whether Cambridge will be con- 


tent to live on her past. It is ex- 
pected that she will maintain her 
reputation equally well in future, for 
Mr. William C. Bates, late superin- 
tendent of schools in Fall River 
Massachusetts, the man whom she 
has placed at the head of her schools 
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to suceed Mr. Cogswell, has already 
“won his spurs” and brings to his 
work fresh ideas stamped with suc- 
cess gained in other fields. 

Mr. Cogswell in retiring to private 
life carries with him the esteem, the 
good-will and the hearty apprecia- 
tion of teachers, parents, pupils, and 
indeed of the entire community. 
One cannot do better in closing than 
to quote concerning him the state- 
ment of a Cambridge business man. 

“The dean among superintend- 
ents, a Bayard without fear and 
without reproach, though indisposed 
to public speech, he has always com- 
manded the confidence and respect 
of his associates and been in the 
highest degree an accepted repre- 
sentative of the city, which has, in 
turn, been honored in having him 
as its official head in school matters. 
It is rare indeed that, at such a ripe 
age, men are spared, not alone to 
witness the full success which they 
have striven for years to accomplish, 
but to lay down the burden of office 
amidst the plaudits of their fellow- 
citizens and the acclaim of those 
who are only too glad to recognize 
the probity, beauty, and serenity of 
a life spent in the full glare of the 
publicity attending such a career.” 
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A noticeable and unfotunate result of the 
general adoption of machinery in place of 
handwork in the mechanic arts, is the 
almost entire disappearance of the “all- 
round” mechanic. Almost no one, nowa- 
days, learns a machinist’s trade, or the 
trade of even a shoemaker. Each work- 
man learns how to operate the machine 
which performs a fraction of the completed 
work, and he learns little else. Conse- 
quently there are few of the rank and file 
of shop-workers who can rise to the position 
of foreman. This situation accounts in 
considerable measure for the great interest 
and increasing attendance upon schools like 
the Massachusetts School of Technology, 
the Worcester Polytechnic, and the Lowell 
Textile, for it is only in such institutions 
that an ambitious young mechanic can se- 
cure the “all-round” trainimg necessary to 
advancement beyond the mass of his fel- 
lows. But this class of schools can not 
care for all, and many who would gladly 
attend them are financially unable to do so. 
The trustee of the Lowell Institute, of 
Boston, and the president of the Massachu- 
setts School of Technology have recognized 
this deficit in the general system of mechan- 
ical education, and have codperated for the 
last two years in the conduct of a free 
évening school to fit ambitious young men 
for positions as foremen in industrial work. 
The course is for two years and students 
spend two hours an evening, two or three 
evenings each week in the class room, and 
besides have home study which occupies 
all their spare time. The applicants must 
show a fair knowledge of elementary mathe- 
matics and of mechanical drawing, and 
preference is given to those who show in- 
ability to attend the regular schools and 
energy and talent sufficient to endure a 
rigid course of work. Already the scheme 
has proved its practical success, as all the 
graduates of the two years’ course have 
found positions of trust and responsibility 
to which they could have never attained 
through the narrow routine of the modern 
“shop.” The problem of “learning the 
trade,” as the term was once understood, 
but which has seemed impossible under 
modern conditions seems to be _ solved, 
and an extension of this Boston idea should 
not be long delayed. 

e 
* * 

Peace in the Far East is accomplished. 
Russia has failed in her attempt to extend 
her domination China-ward, and Japan 
has won more than she demanded before 
the struggle began. The cost, in life and 
treasure on both sides has been enormous, 
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and the result can hardly fail as a most 
potent argument in favor of inte -national 
arbitrations. This episode in world-his- 
tory enforces the idea of Mr. B:idgeman 
for a world-legislature, noticed in the New 
England Magazine for last mo: h, and 
dreadful as it has been it must be ccepted 
as a step toward millennial condit ons, Ip 
bringing about the end of the var our 
own country has achieved a most honor- 
able position. The action of 'resident 
Roosevelt in ignoring diplomatic theories 
and grasping diplomatic conditions at the 
psychological moment, with his c iaracter- 
istic courage and discretion, is tic admi- 
ration and acclaim of the civilize! world, 
His interference was the agency which 
brought peace between the combatants, 
and the result has placed him in a most 
admirable and enviable position among the 
great leaders of the age. He is beloved 
and trusted by his own countr:men as 
never before, and it is quite possible that 
this sentiment will over-ride his determi- 
nation against further presidential service. 
If he should reconsider his last ycar’s de- 
cision, with the present temper of the 
American people, it would be hardly worth 
while for any one to enter the lists against 
him. 
* 
* * 

The Russian government is reported to 
have rejected a proposal from an American 
syndicate to construct a tunnel under 
Behring strait, connecting Alaska and Si- 
beria, on the ground that it would be a 
menace to Russia and not commercially of 
value. The Czar need not be afraid; he 
could plug up his end at any time. A tun- 
nel of less than half the length of this, 
connecting England and France under the 
English Channel, has for a long time been 
contemplated, but awaits construction. The 
climatic conditions of southern Europe are 
far more favorable for such an enterprise 
than those of the Arctic Circle, and the de- 
mands of commerce are also more insistent. 
The tunnels through the Alps have prac- 
tically solved the mechanical and engineer- 
ing problems involved, and in the end we 
may hope that international jealousy will 
cease to hinder either of these enterprises, 
when once international commerce demands 
their construction. 


« 

While the national religion of Japan is 
oriental in type the nation is well advanced 
toward a condition of religious freedom. 
It is stated that Generals Kuroki and Oku 
are members of the Presbyterian church. 
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lira! Uriu is a Presbyterian elder, 
Sarrato, who commanded the 
forces in the war with China, 
o the time of his death, president 
kio Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
nd Field Marshal Oyama and 
Togo are professed Christians. 
reflect that in England no woman 
in the state schools, for which 
s are taxed, unless she is an ad- 
the established church, we are 
to revise our ideas of the distinc- 
een “enlightened” and “heathen” 
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The ceath of Hezekiah Butterworth re- 
moves «other from the scanty list of sur- 
vivors of a distinct and characteristic 
literary coterie. He was not great in the 
sense that Whittier, Lowell and Holmes 
were ra‘ed, but he ranks with them in his 
consciou-ness of the New England idea in 
literature. and in his contributions thereto. 
Childless. he lived, wrought and wrote for 
childre: and every line was pure and on 
a lofty plane. His books are a group of 
New | gland classics for the young, and 
his long and fruitful life has been a gen- 
erous contribution of all that is sweetest 
and best in the influences that have in so 
large measure shaped New England char- 
acter—aii influence which will continue to 
be potent for long years to come. 

* 
* * 


The New York Post-graduate Hospital 
has just sent out a bulletin to the medical 
profession, announcing the result of care- 
fully conducted experiments on a new 
method for the cure of tuberculosis. It is 
a most startling and important discovery 
if the favorable results already secured 
should be reinforced by later and more 
general tests. The new treatment is 
simply one of food, two ounces twice a 
day of the juices of common vegetables 
being the whole prescription. A dozen or 
more cures of well established cases are 
recorded, and all the common vegetables 
seem to have been used indiscriminately and 
without particular regard to proportions. 
All that seems to be necessary is that the 
patient should get the stated amount of 
vegetable juices. There should be great 
joy in the camp of the vegetarians, and 
tuberculous patients should hasten to test 
the treatment, for it certainly can do no 
harm. With a generous vegetable diet the 
question of expressing the juices before 
taking does not appear to be essential; na- 
ture will extract the juices in the process 
of digestion. There is one application of 
the remedy which the bulletin does not 
mention, but which is of great practical 
importance. Tuberculous milk fed to in- 
fants and delicate women is recognized 
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as an important agent of infection, and 
the only efficient check on this agent ‘here- 
tofore has been to destroy the cow when 
the tuberculin test has demonstrated the 
presence of the disease in the animal. If 
the new remedy proves genuine all that 
is necessary is to feed the animals gener- 
ously with vegetables and a cure. may be 
expected. The feeding of roots, cabbages, 
pumpkins, etc., is not a new idea, but is 
practiced by progressive farmers to a con- 
siderable extent on general principles of 
health and economy. This new announce- 
ment should prompt a more general adop- 
tion of root feeding, and general experi- 
ment with diseased animals should be 
instituted without delay and the effects 
carefully noted. 
_ 
* * 

The Medical Times remarks in a recent 
issue: “It may occur to reflective minds in 
our inimitable profession of human heal- 
ing, that, on its trading planes of super- 
abundant technicalities, there has unfolded 
a noticeable prominence of mental or scho- 
lastic attitudinizing, a tendency to medical 
transcendentalism, the literal speculative 
and soaring Emersonianism in_ physics, 
that, though unique and beautiful enough 
in its studied impress, may sometimes hap- 
pen to balloon its flight exaltedly above the 
very housetops and steeples of average 
comprehension, and hereby lose the simpler 
reach for handy practical service.” And 
the paragraph is not far from verbal il'us- 
tration of the fault that is the subject of 
criticism. 

* 
* * 

King’s Chapel burying-ground, Boston, 
was the scene of an impressive memorial 
service August 24th, when a memorial 
stone was erected over graves of Dr. Com- 
fort Starr and his wife, Elizabeth. The 
stone was erected by Hosea Starr Ballou, 
of Boston, and he gave a large assembly 
of relatives an interesting sketch of the 
life of their first American ancestor. He 
was a native of Cranbrook, England, son 
of Thomas Starr, and was baptized July 
6, 1589. He came here in 1634 and set- 
tled in Cambridge. His son, Comfort was 
one of the incorporators of Harvard Col- 
lege, and one of his daughters married 
George Bunker, who gave his name to 
Bunker Hill. Mr. Ballou gave a resume 
of the life of Dr. Starr and an extract 
from his will, which, he said, was re- 
markable for the high ideals of manhood, 
the positive belief in the value of higher 
cducation and reverence for things holy 
which it revealed. He not only provided 
for his sons and daughters, but for his 
24 grandchildren, for he directed John 
Starr, in Boston, his executor, “to give’ to 
each of them good kersey and pension 
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cotton to the worth of 40 shillings apiece, 
to be paid four years after my decease.” 
This was done, and the payment was 
formally acknowledged August 24, 1663, 240 
years ago, and the services were held on 
the anniversary of that event. 
* 
* * 

President Mitchell of the Coal Miners’ 
Union, in a recent address said: “There 
can be no permanent industrial peace un- 
less the workmen are recognized as con- 
tracting parties in fixing the wages and 
improving conditions of employment. The 
workmen must be recognized as a collec- 
tive unit.” But contracting parties are 
generally supposed to be equally responsi- 
ble. If the union wants to be a “collective 
unit” it should be incorporated, so that its 
responsibility for the keeping of a con- 
tract may be legally assured. But all 
labor unions object to legal incorporation. 
They would hold employers to contracts 
but avoid for themselves any such respons- 
ibility, and would break contracts at will. 
They demand law for others, but wi'l not 
themselves assume legal oblig?tions. 

. 
x * 

The descendants of Jonathan Fairbanks, 
the first of his name in New England, and 
one of the original settlers of Dedham. 
Massachusetts, held their fourth annual 
reunion August 23 and 24, in Boston and 
Dedham. The old homestead in Dedham, 
which dates back to 1636 was visited by 
about five hundred descendants. The secre- 
tary reported the enrollment of five thou- 
sand families claiming descent. The old 
hometead has been secured to the family 
association and is to be: preserved in its 
original condition as long as possible. 

x 
* * 

On July 20th the people of Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, dedicated a monument to 
the memory of the revolutionary patriots 
who repulsed the British troops who men- 
aced the town in September, 1778. A 
memorial boulder was dedicated at Fort 
Phenix, in the presence of a large con- 
course of the neighborhood people, with 
appropriate addresses and other exercises. 

.* * 

A scientific medical statistician announces 
that observation of over five thousand cases 
of tuberculosis failed to show a case where 
the victim was bald-headed. Well. what 
of it? Of what is this bald fact conclusive? 
A majority of tuberculous patients are 
females, and a bald-headed woman is a 
rarity. Besides, most cases of the disease 


are of people under forty-five years of 


age, when even males are rarelv bald- 
headed. The connection between baldness 
and immunity is not yet demonstrably ap- 


parent. Perhaps the S. M. S. may soon 
give us the proportion of sufferers with 
corns to sufferers with the disease, but we 
miss the connection! 
- 
* * 

David Harum remarked that if it was 
not for difference of opinion there woud 
be no horse-trots, but nowadays horse- 
trots do not depend on differences of opin- 
ion so much as they do on the pri) ilege ‘of 
gambling. Several race-tracks i; 
England are threatening to go out 
ness for the reason that the authorities 
have forbidden pool-se'ling in co:inection 
with their races. Gambling has become a 
national vice, and all good citizens will 
bear up patiently under the affliction if it 
proves to be the case, as the race-track 
managers assert, that races cannot be suc- 
cesssful without free opportunitics for 
gamb!ing. 

* 
* 

In our July number the article on John 
Winthrop, Jr., contained a list purporting 
to include all his known descendants. A 
representative of the family calls our at- 
tention to its incompleteness. Thx 
necticut pioneer has a very large 
descendants—hundreds in number, and they 
represent in large degree the sturdy virtues 
of the early New England stock. 

* 
* * 

In a recent Public Health Congress in 
London, Mr. Blizard, of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers. read a paper on the rela- 
tion of ill-ventilated churches to the dis- 
semination of infectious diseases, and on 
the cause of sleepiness in church. His 
name alone suggests an antidote for the 
latter, for if the blizzard could come from 
the pulpit, doubtless it would tend to dissi- 
pate the prevailing somnolence. Dull ser- 
mons of course provoke drowsiness, but 
students of the new psychology will find 
another “scientific” explanation in  self- 
hypnotism. To sit still for an hour, more 
or less, is, for the average auditor of the 
ordinary sermon provocative of the state 
of mind advised by Mr. Bunthorne—to 
“think of nothing at all,” and this is an 
invitation to mental unconsciousness 
which it is.hard to resist. Observers have 
noted that active people, even if interested 
in an address or a concert, are subject to 
hypnotic experiences, and these are often 
in proportion to their interest. Thus abso- 
lute indifference and intense attention are 
both inducive to loss of objective consci- 
ousness, and Mr. Blizard’s mal-aria is only 
one factor in his problem. In view of a! 
the sleep-persuaders involved, the rigid 
formality of a chuch service might per- 
haps be modified toward the freedom of the 
modern “smoke-talk.” 
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Ranpy’s Luck. By Amy Brooks. 

This wakes an even half-dozen of the 
“Randy |’ooks” for girls who are “growing 
up” and in a pleasing picture of village life 
shows {iat what envious friends ca'l 
“Randy's luck” was really the natural re- 
sult of her good sense, good nature, 





generosity and other loveable character- 
istics. (J.othrop, Lee & Shepard, Boston: 
$1.00. ) 

THe W.xD OF THE SEWING CIRCLE, by 


Edna :dwards Wylie. 

An appealing story for adults about a 
little orpan adopted by a sewing-circle, 
the members of which take care of him in 
turn, for periods of two months, is “The 
Ward of the Sewing Circle.” The story ex- 
hibits much tenderness and pathos, and at 
the same time has a great deal of humor 
and strong character drawing. The bit of 
romance at the end gives the tale a fitting 
climax. (Little Brown & Co., Boston.) 





DorotHy DAINTY AT THE SHORE. By Amy 

Brooks 

This addition to the “Dorothy Dainty 
Series” will greatly please the very young 
readers for whose delectation and instruc- 
tion it is designed. A group of little girls 
at the sea-shore in summer furnish adven- 
ture and pastime which are interesting and 
healthful. Miss Brooks understands girl- 
life, and every one of her many books, in 
this, and in the “Randy Series” for older 
girls, makes for the writer new friends and 
admirers. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 
Boston: $1.00.) 





A DauGHTeR oF THE SouTH. By George 

Cary Eggleston. 

After all the literature that has been 
Wrought out of possible incidents and ex- 
periences involved in the civil war, it is 
hot easy to produce anything fresh and in- 
teresting. But Mr. Eggleston has found 
material located on the Mississippi, includ- 
ing patriotism and greed, suffering and 
happiness, and has produced a live and 
healthful romance, equal to either of his 
former stories—A Carolina Cava'ier, Doro- 
thy South, The Master of Warlock, or 
Evelyn Byrd. (Lothrop Publishing Co., 
Boston. $1.50.) 





Iv Tue Line. By A. T. Dudley. 
Mr. Dudley writes for school boys, but 








manages as well to interest their elders. 
Just as in his “Following the Ball” he has 
worked in the rules which govern baseball, 
with much covering fair-play and manli- 
ness, he has here illustrated foot-ball with 
the same good suggestions, and incidentally 
defended athletic sports as a wise adjunct 
of school life. He disfavors extremes in 
sport, but in the life of his characters he 
shows how out-door sport is helpful in 
perfecting school-room work. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston: $1.25.) 





How BarparaA Kept Her Promise. By 

Nina Rhodes. 

This is another of the “Brick House 
Books” that have made the author’s name 
so familiar and popular with young readers. 
Two London children, transplanted to New 
York, are the principal characters, and the 
mischief in one and the motherly care of 
the other make up a pretty story. Dotty 
and Dick Marston, old friends of all chil- 
dren who had “Only Dollie” appear again 
and connect the interest with that attach- 
ing to Miss Rhodes’s earlier work. (Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. $1.00.) 





LirE More AsunDANT. By Henry Wood. 

Mr. Wood has added another to his long 
series of dissertations which combine re- 
ligion, ethics, philosophy, metaphysics and 
psychology in an attempt to express modern 
thought on the subject of the relation of 
mankind to God. In the present volume 
he attempts to present “all that is intrinsic 
in the Written Word,” to consider the 
Bible on its merits, without yielding to the 
influence of tradition or dogma. Thus 
viewing it he regards the Bible as the posi- 
tive and transcendent guide in human con- 
duct and life. In his discussion of the 
history of the development of religious be- 
lief he quite closely follows Matthew 
Arnold’s “Literature and Dogma,” but he 
also takes due note of the newer thought 
that has been unfolded by reverent scholar- 
ship since that masterful book was written. 
Mr. Wood is sanguine of the ultimate ac- 
ceptance by the Christian world of the lead- 
ing claims of mind-healing, but without 
charlatanism or superstition. In all he 
is charitable to the views of others, and 
earnest and devout in his argument. (Lee 
& Shepard, $1.30.) 


NEW 


Tue Litrte GREEN Door. By 

Stone-Bassett. 

It is a pleasant summer book. The story 
is of the time of Louis XIII of France, 
and the writer has succeeded in her picture 
of court society of his time. A sweet girl, 
just out of the convent, falls under the eye 
of the King, and not knowing him she falls 
in love, etc. The “little green door” ad- 
mits her to the King’s private garden, and 
both imagine that they are secure from 
observation; but Cardinal Richelieu is 
spying upon them, and produces the usual 
complications. The book is profusely illus- 
trated. (Lothrop Publishing Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 

A new volume of stories by James B. 
Connolly called “The Deep Sea’s Toll” 
will be pub'ished in a few days. The book 
deals with the dangers and pleasures, the 
difficulties and triumphs of the staunch 
fisherman of Gloucester. No one has ever 
handled these subjects as well as Mr. Con- 
nolly. 


FAMOUS ANNUAL AUTUMNAL EX- 
CURSION FIVE DOLLARS 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1905 

A special fast express on the Boston & 
Albany R. R. leaves the South Station at 
8.30 a.m., passing throught the most beau- 
tiful and prosperous section of Massachu- 
setts to Albany, through the Berkshire 
Hills, thence by either day or night boat 
down the beautiful historic Hudson River, 
passing the Catskills, West Point, Pough- 
keepsie Bridge and the Palisades, arriving 
in New York City at 6 a. m. or 6 p. m, 
Friday, October 13, depending on whether 
you take the night boat October 12, or the 
day boat, October 13, thence, palatial Fall 
River Steamers to Boston, arriving at 7 a. 
m., either Saturday or Sunday. 578 miles 
by. rail and steamer, $5.00. For P tad 
leaflet giving complete detai's, call on near- 
est ticket agent, or address 
A. S. HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 


THE NEW ALTON LIMITED TRAINS 


BETWEEN CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 


The new “Alton Limited,” with equip- 
ment fresh from the shops of the Pullman 
Company, and now in regular daily service 
between Chicago and St. Louis. 

The management of the Chicago & Alton 
Railway expresses an altogether justifiable 
pride in these new trains, each of which 
consists of six cars, viz., One United States 
mail car, one composite baggage and smok- 
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ing car, one chair car, one dining car, 
two Pullman parlor cars, one of which, 
signed more especially for men, has a tel 
smoking apartment and buffet ; the other 
for ladies and gentlemen, having a drawing 
room and large shaded observation plat 
form. E 

A striking color effect has been obtained 
in the exterior painting of the train, done 
in three rich shades of maroon, ste: cciled i 
gold. The coaches throughout are of stand 
afd Pullman construction, with steam heat 
and e'ectric light, maintained, for cach cap 
by a storage battery, of 450 ampere hou ‘ie 
capacity. Electric fans and electric lights 
are provided in every car of the ‘ral in- 
cluding chair cars and smokin cars. Ne 
device for comfort or possible detail of eles 
gance hes been overlooked. a 

For safety—the consideration of prime 
importance—the passenger confides hin 
self to the massive equipment of the Pull 
man Company, fitted with such cunning) 
devices as the anti-telescoping aitachment 
and the Forsyth automatic steam and aim 
coupler, while further he can rely : 
management of a railway that has h 
by anticipating every desire of its patron 
to earn the title of “The Only Way.” 


. 


WHEN TRAVELING 


BETWEEN BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


ask for tickets via the “Springtield Ling”) 
Boston & Albany R. R., which affords the” 


following excellent train service, leaving) 
Boston 9.00 a. m. “Day Express,” Buffet) 
Parlor Cars and Day Coaches, Boston i 
New York, without change. Due N 
York 3.15 p. m. 

Twelve o'clock “Limited,” Pullman Pare) 
lor Cars and Day Coaches, Boston to Né 
York, without change. Dining Car Boston) 
to New Haven. Due New York 5.45 D 

Four o'clock “Limited,” New Parlor 
Cars and Vestibuled Day Coaches, Bost 
to New York, without change. Dining) 
Car Springfield to New York. Due N 
York 9.51 p. a8 

Eleven diteen, “Night Express” Pullmat 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches, Boston @ 
New York, without change. Due Ne 
York 6.48 a. m. Similar service retu 
from New York on the same schedules, 

Send for copy of “Springfield Lime 
folder, and see what the Boston Journal fi 
to say of the new parlor cars on the “oUF 
o’clock Limited.” i 

If you are interested in a trip to the West 
you should have a copy of “Westbow 
folder, covering schedules and train sé 
via the New York Central Lines. RB. 
Harris, 366 Washington St., Boston. A: 
HANSON, Gen. Pass. Agt., Boston. 7% 








